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Program Operations 


March continued the rise begun 

the preceding month, increasing 
from 60.4 to 60.8 million. The sea- 
sonal expansion of employment in 
agriculture and other outdoor indus- 
tries counterbalanced the effect of 
further contraction in other flelds of 
activity. ‘Total employment in March 
rose almost half a million to 57.6 mil- 
lion. Most of the gain occurred in 
farm employment, which at 7.4 mil- 
lion was about 550,000 higher than 
in March 1948. Nonfarm employ- 
ment, at 50.3 million, was slightly 
above the February level but some- 
what lower than that a year ago. 
The rise in unemployment was tem- 
porarily halted at slightly under 3.2 
million, approximately 50,000 less 
than the February figure. 

Personal income continued to de- 
dine, dropping from an annual rate 
of $216.3 billion to $214.6 billion. The 
bulk of this decrease was in employees’ 
income, as a continued reduction in 
the average number of hours worked 
resulted in lower weekly take-home 
pay. Proprietors’ and rental income 
also declined, mainly as the result of 
the drop in farm proprietors’ income. 
There was also a small decline in 
ttade and other industries. Social se- 
curity payments, on the other hand, 
continued to rise, increasing from $8.3 
$8.9 billion. A sharp rise in total 
payments under old-age and survivors 
Msurance accounted for more than 


Tm total civilian labor force in 


jtalf this increase, and unemployment 


surance benefits also showed a sig- 
lificant upward trend. 
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Social Security in Review 








The 5-month decline in retail prices 
of goods and services came to an end, 
and prices advanced in March by 0.3 
percent. This increase was the re- 
sult of higher average retail prices 
for food, miscellaneous goods and 
services, and rent. The cost of ap- 
parel and housefurnishings continued 
to decline. 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY operations in 
March generally reflected the major 
labor-market developments. New job 
applications, which numbered 765,100 
during February, declined some 7 per- 
cent to 713,000 as the volume of total 
unemployment leveled off. Initial 
claims for unemployment insurance 
rose 12 percent to approximately 1.5 
million—more because of the volume 
of transitional claims filed for the 
new benefit years by persons already 
in compensable status than because 
of new unemployment. Continued 
claims, representing continued unem- 
ployment, rose 23 percent to 8,753,800, 
as unemployment among covered 
workers reached its highest postwar 
level in early March. Toward the end 
of the month, however, unemploy- 
ment as reflected by the weekly num- 
ber of continued claims leveled off. 
During an average week in March, 
1,784,000 persons received unemploy- 
ment insurance checks, as compared 
with 1,466,000 in February. : As a re- 
sult, the total amounts disbursed for 
benefits rose by $37.2 million to $152.4 
million, the largest monthly amount 
since the beginning of the program. 
Placements went up sharply in 
March, rising 32 percent to 452,200. 
Farm placements—124,900—showed 
the greatest relative increase for the 


month, 91 percent. Placements of 
jobseekers in nonagriciltural work 
rose 19 percent to 327,300—the first 
increase since September 1948; how- 
ever, they were one-fifth less than the 
number a year earlier. 

All insured unemployment rose 
from a weekly average of 2,568,600 in 
February to 2,729,000, which repre- 
sented increases of about 6 percent in 
the State and veterans’ programs and 
27 percent in unemployment covered 
by the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Act. Average weekly unem- 
ployment covered by the veterans’ 
program rose to 676,400, and the State 
weekly average reached a new high 
of 1,939,900. 

The ratio of State insured unem- 
ployment to average monthly covered 
employment was 6.0 percent during 
the week ended March 12, 1949, as 
compared with 5.7 percent for Feb- 
ruary and 3.6 percent for March 1948. 
California’s ratio of 12.5 percent was 
the highest in the Nation, while 
Oregon, Rhode Island, and Washing- 
ton had ratios of 11.1, 10.8, and 10.1 
percent, respectively. Seven States, 
on the other hand, had ratios of less 
than 3.5 percent. 


MONTHLY BENEFITS under the old- 
age and survivors insurance program 
were being paid at the end of March 
to more than 2.4 million persons at a 
monthly rate of $48.9 million. The 
month’s increase of 48,500 in the 
number of persons receiving monthly 
benefits was the largest ever re- 
corded. 

More monthly benefits also were 
awarded during March than in any 











other month in the program’s history. 
These awards numbered 68,000— 
32 percent greater than the number 
awarded in February and 1 percent 
above that in the previous record 
month of March 1948. All types of 
benefits showed increases—ranging 
from 30 percent for primary benefits 
to 44 percent for parent’s—from the 
number awarded in February. For 
primary, wife’s, and widow’s benefits, 
more awards were processed than 
during any previous month. About 96 
percent of the benefit awards during 
March were made to persons who had 
already stopped working and were 
eligible to begin receiving benefit pay- 
ments immediately, as compared with 
only 85 percent of the March 1948 
awards. 

Lump-sum death payments totaled 
$3.4 million, the largest amount paid 
in any month since March 1948. 


IN THE COUNTRY as a whole and in 
most States, case loads for all types 
of public assistance continued to rise 
in March. For the Nation, case loads 
rose 1 percent for old-age assistance, 
2.7 percent for aid to dependent chil- 
dren, 0.5 percent for aid to the blind, 
and 6.6 percent for general assistance. 
In terms of numbers of recipients, the 
increase for general assistance was 
roughly equivalent to the average 
monthly rise since November 1948; 
that for aid to the blind was about 
average for the past year. The 
February-March increase in the 
number of families receiving aid to 
dependent children was larger than in 
any other postwar month; absolute 
increases in the case loads for old-age 
assistance and general assistance were 
larger than in any month but one. 
The number of general assistance 
cases dropped somewhat in 13 of the 
more rural States but continued to 
rise in most of the States with largest 
case loads. 

Total expenditures for assistance 
rose 3 percent to about $176 million. 
The largest increases were 10.5 per- 
cent for general assistance and 3.1 
percent for aid to dependent children. 


Selected current statistics 


[Corrected to June 6, 1949] 























2 he eo i a me ae ———. 
Calendar 
Item March | February | March oy ne 
1949 1949 1948 “) nn 
1948 1947 
ied — - " — 
Labor Force ' (in thousands) 

Total civilian__.....................-. nal 60, 814 60, 388 | 59, 769 61, 442 

nt anaténcuscncimmaiabintneasnd 57, 647 | , 168 57, 329 59, 378 Pe 
Covered by old-age and survivors insur- | 

_ ae .| 34, 100 | 34, 100 34, 500 35, 300 34, Om 
— by State unemployment insur- | | | 

eosetacccsccccas 31, 600 31, 700 32, 400 33, 000 31, 50 

U nemgueped ee FE Oe 3, 167 3, 221 2, 440 2, 064 210 

Personal Income ? (in billions; seasonally 
adjusted at annual rates) 

Total. __. Se cosseseesoee| $214.6 $216.3 $206. 4 $213.6 $195. 
Employees’ ier aE. 134.4 136. 4 128.9 136. 3 125.6 
Proprietors’ and rental income — 49.1 49.7 49. 6 50. 9 ry) 
Personal interest income and dividends | 18.3 18.3 16.6 | 17.3 16 
SE cnetaceatierccess< ; 2.3 2.1 | 1.7 | 1.8 LS 
Social insurance and related payments 5 = 8.9 8.3 7.4 7.3 lt 
Miscellaneous income payments* ______. 1.8 1.5 22 | 2.2 Li 

Old- Age and Survivors Insurance 
| 

Monthly benefits: | 
Current-payment status: ’ | | 

Number (in thousands)........___.__. 2, 442 2, 393 | 2, 080 | 7 
Amount (in thousands) ‘ , $48,853 | $47,737 | $40, 538 543, 623 $452, 999 
Average primary benefit................... $25. 53 $25. 47 $25.01 K 
Awards (in t 
Beer 51 67 596 573 
Si sicsbenncacqssacccceccnndbaaene | $1, 436 | $1, 144 $1, 458 $12, 748 $11, si 
Unemployment Insurance | | 

Initial — (in thousands) _............._- 1, 458 1, 300 | 878 10, 918 9,74 

Continued claims (in thousands). _..________ 8, 754 7, 110 4, 865 50, 982 51, 880 

Weeks compensated ‘' thousands). ___. 7, 746 5, 864 4, 242 42, 695 44, 38 

Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands) _ 1, 788 1, 466 | 979 821 17] 

Benefits paid (in millions)*. , $152 | $115 $77 $790 $775 
Average weekly payment cdam total 1 enemplog- | 
i ne-cnactatinriyents -| $19.99 | $80.08 $18. 33 $19. 06 $17.8 

Public Assistance | | 
lents (in thousands): | 
Old-age Rs Ses 2, 553 | 2, 528 2, 966 |: .<..<5...2.|->-aaee 
Aid to 1 dependent ct children: 
EE a ee 509 | 496 @? 1..:.J...itG. 
ie ne A Ra 1, 300 | 1, 267 | 1, 116 
Aid to the blind. ---- 7277772220207 87 | 87 ] Sebeeenieee eek 
Ge baie 491 | 461 402 
Average vad ee 
1S eee $43. 14 | $42.90 | $37.69 |_. 
Aid to 1 dependent children - family) -__..- 73.61 73.31 | 65.79 
vs  “ Sapp aaa ce 44. 52 | 44. 30 | $0: 19 |} .........:.. 2c. eee 
General assistance.._...............-..-.... 49. 59 | 47. 86 | 44. 38 
| i 





1 Estimated by the Bureau of the Census; “‘cov- 
ered”” employment estimated by Social Security 
Administration. Except for employment covered 
by State unemployment insurance, monthly figures 
represent employment in a specific week and annual 
figures, ae in an average week; for employ- 
ment covered by State ay insurance, 
monthly figures represent employment in a specific 
pay period and annual figures, employment in an 
average pay period. 

?Data from the Office of Business Economics, 
ent of Commerce. 

3 Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind in 
the continental United States, pay for Federal civil- 
ian and military personnel stationed abroad, other 
labor income (except compensation for injuries), 
mustering-out pay, and terminal-leave pay. Mili- 
tary pay includes the Government's contri ution to 
allowances for dependents of enlisted personnel. 
Civilian wages and salaries represent net earnings 
after employee contributions under social insurance 


and related programs have been deducted. 

‘ Payments to recipients under the 3 special publie 
assistance programs and genera! assistance. 

5 Includes old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits; railroad, Federal, State, and local retirement 
benefits; veterans’ pensions and com pensation; work- 
men’s compensation; State and railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance and temporary disability benefits; 
and readjustment and subsistence allowances to 
veterans under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

* Includes veterans’ bonus (Federal and State), 


payments under the Government life insurance, | 
national service life insurance, and military and | 


naval insurance programs, the Government’s com 


tribution to nonprofit organizations, and busines 

transfer payments. ' 
? Benefit in current-payment status is subject to 

no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 


that is lees than the current month’s benefit. 
* Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks, 


Social Security 
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Planning Observation Programs 
for Foreign Welfare Personnel 


by Anna W. ScHNEIDER and Mary §S. LABAREE* 


The Welfare Fellowship Program of the United Nations, under 
which war-torn and underdeveloped countries may send their 
social welfare experts abroad to gain knowledge helpful to their 


home countries, is now in its third year. 


In 1947, when the 


program began to operate, 44 holders of these fellowships were 
assigned to the Sociai Security Administration—most of them to 
the Children’s Bureau and the Bureau of Public Assistance. 
The first year’s experience is summarized here as illustrative of 
the general scope of the program and also for its historical value. 
Moreover, since the UN program is only one of several similar 
programs in which these Bureaus have cooperated, the summary 
also serves as a general illustration of the Administration’s 
participation in training programs for foreign welfare personnel. 


ple from foreign countries has 
become an established function 
of the Federal Security Agency and its 
constituent organizations. Persons 
employed in other countries in public 
and private health, rehabilitation, and 
welfare agencies, in schools of social 
work and other educational institu- 
tions, and in social insurance and em- 
ployment service agencies are coming 
to the United States to observe our 
programs as a means of strengthening 
their own. The number of such per- 
sons visiting this country has in- 
creased greatly since the establish- 
ment of the United Nations and re- 
lated international organizations. 
Observers in the welfare field are 
now coming to the Federal Security 
Agency under varied auspices: the 
Welfare Fellowship Program of the 
United Nations, now in its third year; 
the Scientific and Cultural Coopera- 
tion Program of the United States, 
which is at present limited to the 
American republics; the Cultural Ex- 
change Program for Germany, as 
planned by the United States Office of 
Military Government for Germany; 
and private foundations and agencies. 
Some people also come sponsored by 
their own government or as inde- 
pendent observers. 
Up to the present, most of these ob- 


To training of professional peo- 


*Miss Schneider is in the Office of the 
Director, Bureau of Public Assistance, and 
Miss Labaree is a member of the staff of 
the Social Service Division, Children’s 
Bureau. 
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servers have come to this country 
under the UN Welfare Fellowship Pro- 
gram. In a special way, therefore, 
experience in this program has value 
in illustrating the way service is pro- 
vided by constituents of the Agency to 
foreign welfare personnel observing in 
this country. 

The fellowship program is one of 
five types of service available under 
the UN Advisory Welfare Service Pro- 
gram. Fellowships designed to permit 
observation of other countries’ ex- 
perience are awarded for a maximum 
of 6 months to individuals in respon- 
sible positions in social agencies and 
schools of social work. The first year 
the program was available chiefly to 
war-devastated countries, but it is 
now available to others in the process 
of major development. The United 
Nations provides a monthly stipend 
($300 for Fellows observing in the 
United States) and transportation to 
and from the country of study if the 
home government is unable to provide 
it, and meets the costs of travel con- 
nected with the program in the coun- 
try of observation (an average of $50 
a month in the United States). 

The Federal Security Agency, 
through the Office of International 
Relations,’ is responsible to the United 


1For discussion of the general coverage 
and plan of the fellowship program, see 
Elma Ashton, “United Nations Welfare 
Fellowship Programme—1947,” Public 
Welfare, April 1948. 

?Formerly the Office of Inter-Agency 
and International Relations. 


Nations for the placement of all Fel- 
lows assigned to the United States, 
delegating to its constitutent organi- 
zations and other agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government detailed responsibil- 
ity for planning programs for indi- 
viduals. Fifty-three Fellows * in 1947 
and 32 Fellows in 1948 came to this 
country and were assigned by the 
Federal Security Agency as follows: 











omigned 
a 
Agency —_—_——_—- 
| 1947 | 1948 
Tete sth hd 53 32 
Federal Security Ageney--___......_-_. 53 29 
Social Security Administration__-___. 44 25 
Children’s Bureau ---_---...-.-..-- 21 13 
Bureau of Public Assistance___-____ 19 12 
Bureau of Employment Security_- 4) OEM 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
ee Las 25 Lo. 
Public Health Service_...........__- og (he ll 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. -_ 7 3 
Office of Education____.-._- Le RE 1 
Veterans Administration__............}...... 2 
Department of Labor__..............-.|--.-.. 1 











The two bureaus—the Children’s 
Bureau and the Bureau of Public As- 
sistance—to which most of the Fel- 
lows have been assigned have used 
similar methods in providing a pro- 
gram-planning service to foreign. wel- 
fare observers. These methods were 
crystallized in the 1947 UN fellow- 
ship program, at the end of which 
each of the bureaus developed an 
analytical report of their experience 
as a basis for later administrative 
Planning and for limited interpre- 
tive use. Since that time (June 1948), 
the second year of cooperation in the 
UN Welfare Fellowship Program has 
been completed, and the bureaus have 
had additional experience with other 
foreign observers. In general, the 
basic approach and the methods 
evolved in the first UN program have 


*Including three who came on the UN 
1948 program but who were considered by 
the Children’s Bureau and the Bureau of 
Public Assistance to belong administra- 
tively to the 1947 program. 





proved sound, although there have 
been some changes and refinements 
in methods. The volume of experi- 
ence of the two bureaus, as well as 
the historical values in the first year 
of a program, makes it appropriate 
to use that experience to illustrate the 
participation of the Social Security 
‘Administration in training programs 
for foreign welfare personnel. 


The 1947 UN Fellows 


The governments of countries that 
wish to have UN fellowships assigned 
to them have, in general, been able 
to select persons of mature years, 
whose education or experience and 
current employment would enable 
them to use an observation program 
profitably. This was the case even 
in 1947 despite the fact that the gov- 
ernments had to act quickly after the 
UN General Assembly authorized the 
fellowship program in December 
1946. 

Almost all the 1947 Fellows were 
still suffering from the hardships and 
tragic experiences of the war and 
early postwar years. Some had a 
limited knowledge of English; a few 
had some familiarity with the struc- 
ture of American social work. 

Since the 1947 program the United 
Nations has refined its forms and pro- 
cedures and governments have im- 
proved their selection process. Only 
a few of the Fellows selected since then 
have not had a working knowledge of 
English. Many of them have been 
even better equipped than the first 
year’s Fellows to carry on an obser- 
vation program. 


Fellows Assigned to Bureau of 
Public Assistance 


The 12 men and seven women as- 
signed to the Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance ‘ in the 1947 program came from 
seven countries: China, five; Czecho- 
slovakia, two (women) ; Finland, one; 
Greece, one; the Philippines, six 
(three women); Poland, two (one 
woman); and Yugoslavia, two (one 
woman). 

In general, they had good educa- 





‘Includes one Fellow from Poland 


whose program began under the 1947 
program and was completed under the 


1948 program. 


4 








tional backgrounds. Of the 13 who 
had a bachelor’s degree, eight also 
had graduate degrees. Several had 
done their major work in the social 
sciences. Of the six Fellows without 
degrees, two were attorneys, and the 
others had some type of education be- 
yond elementary schooling, including 
two who had 1 and 2 years respec- 
tively of specialized training in social 
work. Two Fellows had received de- 
grees and two others had taken short- 
term work at universities in this 
country. 

All the Fellows had some and many 
had long experience in welfare work. 
Five had spent all or practically all 
their working careers, ranging from 
4 to 20 years, in social welfare. Of 
the 14 with other types of experience, 
seven had less and six had more than 
5 years’ experience in the welfare 
field. One had had special training 
but no experience in social work, her 
experience having been in genealogy 
and in the fleld of labor. Seven Fel- 
lows had previously taught, some in 
social sciences in colleges. One phy- 
sician had been a public health offi- 
cer; the other had experience in 
industrial medicine. One attorney 
had been secretary to a legislative 
body. One Fellow had been pre- 
viously employed in market research 
and public relations. 

Seventeen of the 19 Fellows were 
currently employed in social welfare 
agencies—16 in public agencies and 
one in a national private agency. 
One was employed in a ministry of 
education, and one was an unpaid 
officer of a national private welfare 
agency. Of those in public welfare, 
13 were in national and two in State 
agencies, and one—though appointed 
by and administratively responsible to 
the national welfare agency—was un- 
der the technical direction of a school 
of social and political science in which 
she supervised field instructors. 

The positions held by the 18 Fel- 
lows currently employed may be 
roughly classified as follows: 


Director of social research_...... 1 
Research assistant.................. 2 
Administrative officer_...........___ 1 
Director of finance (State)_.....____ 1 
Director of public assistance________ 1 
Pield supervisor.................... 3 
Supervisor of field staff__._......._-_- 2 
Senior social worker__............_. 1 
og ARE eee 1 





Director, metropolitan public assist- 


Director, supervisor of resettlement 
and housing of refugees___._.____ i 
Director, national community chest. ; 
Supervisor of field instructors, medj- 
Oe 1 
Supervisor of vocational schools in 
nursing, health, welfare, and die- 


teties. .. 20.5 2222555225. 1 
Fellows Assigned to Children’s 
Bureau 


The Fellows in the 1947 program 
whose major interest was in socigj 
services to children or related fields 
were assigned to the Children’s By. 
reau. These 21 persons’ came from 
nine countries: Austria, four (two 
women); Czechoslovakia, one (wom- 
an) ; Finland, one; Greece, three (two 
women); Italy, one; India, one 
(woman); the Philippines, six (five 
women); Poland, two (one woman): 
and Yugoslavia, two (women). 

All 21 had high educational and 
cultural attainments. All but four 
were graduates of institutions of 
higher learning usually correspond- 
ing to our colleges or universities; 13 
had graduate degrees in law, med- 
icine, or education. Several had 
studied at one or more universities or 
specialized schools outside their own 
country, two previously in this 
country. 

The interrelation of the fields of 
nursing and social! work in most Euro- 





pean countries frequently results ina | 


combination of education for these 
two flelds, and two Fellows from two 
countries had this type of education. 


Only the one from India had attended | 


a school of social work that closely 
resembles such schools in this coun- 
try and was thoroughly familiar with 
American concepts of social case work, 
the literature of social work, and the 
content of specialized programs such 
as medical and psychiatric social 
work. 

Contacts in some countries with 
American social workers employed by 
UNRRA and the United Nations had 
previously introduced a few members 
of the group to new ideas in the field 
of case work and had prepared them 
to a certain extent for their contacts 
in this field. 








‘Of these, 18 arrived before December 
31, 1947. 


Social Security 
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The experience and professional re- 
bilities of the Fellows in their 
nome countries varied greatly. The 
governmental agencies with which 
most were connected do not corre- 
spond in kinds of service rendered to 
the more specialized public agencies 
in this country. Few departments of 
social affairs abroad confine them- 
selves entirely to the administration 
of what in this country is called wel- 
fare service. Health centers, nursery 
schools and kindergartens, school 
junches, and milk stations are often 
responsibilities of these departments. 
Supervision of institutions for the 
blind, deaf, and otherwise physically 
handicapped and for the mentally de- 
fective is also frequently placed in 
ministries of welfare. The repre- 
sentatives of these organizations had 
therefore generally had experience in 
fields that are not always part of the 
public welfare programs here. 

The 21 Fellows assigned to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau had varied back- 
grounds. Three were heads of na- 
tional child welfare divisions in gov- 
ernment agencies; four were direc- 
tors of general welfare departments 
or relief organizations, both public 
and private, which were also con- 
cerned with child welfare programs; 
and one was in charge of a juvenile 
delinquency program in a national de- 
partment of justice. One of the group 
was a psychiatrist and university pro- 
fessor of pediatrics; another was prin- 
cipal of vocational schools; and an- 
other was a nutritionist in a group 
of public institutions for dependent, 
neglected, and delinquent children. 
One Fellow—a professor of child psy- 
chology and child development in a 
public university—was interested in 
methods of field practice for her stu- 
dents; four were supervisors for a 
Nation-wide public welfare agency 
having specialized programs of child 
health and welfare; one was super- 
visor of 34 public health centers, her 
staff providing whatever social service 
Was available to the patients; one was 
director of a highly technical depart- 
ment of social work in a private insti- 
tution for mothers and infants ‘(one 
of the few Fellows who had utilized 
foster family care); two were on the 
staffs of institutions for children—a 


_ Public hospital for malnourished chil- 


dren and a public institution provid- 
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ing nursery school and kindergarten 
experience; and one was a qualified 
psychiatric case worker in a private 
clinic connected with a hospital for 
children. 


Programs 


Responsibility for planning pro- 
grams and for counseling individual 
Fellows has been accepted as a train- 
ing or educational function in the 
Federal Security Agency and its con- 
stituents. Each Fellow is assigned to 
a professional staff member, who 
serves as his adviser throughout the 
program. The relationship thus es- 
tablished is considered a cooperative 
one. The program adviser acts as 
counselor, discusses possible content 
of the program, makes joint decision 
with the Fellow about it, counsels him 
in preparation for and after he has 
made his observations, and provides 
consultation about personal or pro- 
fessional problems with which he 
wishes help. 


Orientation 


After experience with a few of the 
1947 UN Fellows, the Bureau of Public 
Assistance and the Children’s Bureau, 
working with the Office of the Com- 
missioner for Social Security, jointly 
developed a basic orientation program 
for groups of observers arriving to- 
gether. During the Fellows’ first 
week they attend a series of lectures 
giving general background informa- 
tion on Government structure and 
function and on social security, edu- 
cation, and welfare services in this 
country. During the week also, the 
program advisers become acquainted 
with the individuals, learn more about 
their education and experience and 
the organization for social welfare in 
their countries, and begin to plan their 
programs, 

In 1948 the orientation period was 
extended to include limited observa- 
tion. Four local agencies in three 
States—the Dauphin County and 
Chester County Boards of Assistance 
in Harrisburg and West Chester 
(Pennsylvania), the Richmond (Vir- 
ginia) Area Community Council, and 
the Baltimore (Maryland) Council of 
Social Agencies—served as orienta- 
tion observation centers. One staff 
member in the center provides con- 
tinuous guidance as the Fellows ob- 


serve one of each of the major types 
of social service facility to obtain a 
bird’s-eye view of social work struc- 
ture and process and at least some 
understanding of the philosophy un- 
derlying our social services. They 
also have opportunities to learn about 
the American way of life. 


Program Planning 


Whenever possible, an attempt is 
made before the Fellow’s initial place- 
ment to plan with him the general 
coverage of his program including 
tentative planning of many of the re- 
sources to be used. This plan is based 
on discussion with the observer of 
his functions in his home country, his 
needs, and the specific aspects of our 
welfare programs in which he is in- 
terested. In some instances, no at- 
tempt is made at the beginning to 
plan the total program, Letters and 
reports from the observers and re- 
ports from cooperating regional offices 
and agencies provide bases for addi- 
tional or revised planning. Ina num- 
ber of instances, at his suggestion or 
that of his program adviser, the ob- 
server returns to Washington after 
completing part of his program for 
discussion of what has been observed, 
consultation regarding problems he 
may have met, and new or revised 
planning. 

Before the UN Fellows’ program 
planning begins, a number of steps 
have been taken. They report to the 
United Nations at Lake Success where 
they are oriented to the program and 
their responsibilities as visitors in this 
country. A staff member of the fel- 
lowship office discusses with them 
their background and areas of inter- 
est, which he summarizes for the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. In some in- 
stances in the 1947 program, observa- 
tion trips were arranged to selected 
agencies and institutions in or near 
New York City.* 

The Fellows next report to the Of- 
fice of International Relations of the 
Federal Security Agency, where the 
work of the Agency as a whole is out- 
lined. They are then assigned to con- 
stituent units. Those assigned to the 


*In the 1948 program, the stay in New 
York was shortened and the entire obser- 
vation program was planned by the 
United States agency to which the Fel- 
low was assigned. 








Social Security Administration report 
to the Office of the Commissioner for 
Social Security, where they get a brief 
orientation to the Administration; the 
Fellows then report to the Bureaus to 
which they are assigned. 


Bureau of Public Assistance 


The UN Fellows assigned to the Bu- 
reau of Public Assistance in the 1947 
program were those interested in pub- 
lic assistance administration, in any 
aspect of welfare administration other 
than child welfare and vocational re- 
habilitation, and in general educa- 
tion for social work. Many main- 
tained broad interests in the general 
welfare field throughout their pro- 
grams; others identified specialized 
interests in that field after broad ob- 
servation. From the beginning, how- 
ever, some had limited interests; sev- 
eral were interested primarily in pub- 
lic assistance administration, one was 
interested only in community chests 
and councils of social agencies, three 
were interested in different aspects of 
education in the social welfare field, 
and one had a broad interest in both 
labor affairs and the general welfare 
field. 

In providing observation opportu- 
nities, the Bureau followed two pat- 
terns. For Fellows observing in spe- 
cialized fields, contacts were made di- 
rectly with Federal and local agencies 
in Washington, except the local public 
welfare agency, and with schools of 
social work and a few other specialized 
agencies outside Washington. How- 
ever, for those interested in the gen- 
eral welfare field, with emphasis on 
public assistance and other public 
welfare programs, the Bureau’s re- 
gional representatives developed de- 
tailed plans within a general frame- 
work outlined by the Bureau after 
discussions with the Fellows.’ The re- 
gional representatives called on State 
public welfare agencies, which in turn 
used State and local resources, to pro- 
vide observation opportunities. 

For Fellows in general welfare ad- 
ministration.—In general, for Fellows 





7 Since the 1947 program, more detailed 
planning has been done in Washington, 
and observers have in many instances ob- 
served in State and local public welfare 
agencies without prior or subsequent con- 
tacts with the regional office of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. 
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interested in either the broad field or 
specific areas of general welfare ad- 
ministration, the programs were 
planned to provide general informa- 
tion about the scope and philosophy 
of welfare services, the way public 
and private resources are organized 
to provide such services, and the 
methods used in administering and 
coordinating the services. The pro- 
gram of most of these Fellows was 
therefore related to four of the “basic 
eight” in the curriculum of schools 
of social work—public welfare, social 
case work, community organization, 
and administration of social agencies. 

With two exceptions, these Fellows 
had some initial orientation in the 
Bureau to public assistance programs 
under the Social Security Act. 
Through individual or group confer- 
ences with selected staff members, 
supplemented by reading, most of the 
Fellows learned about State plans and 
the plan-review process, the pro- 
cedures in making grants-in-aid, 
methods used in maintaining Fed- 
eral-State relationships, statistical 
reporting and research in program 
planning, policy formulation, and the 
concept of “need.” Conferences on 
such specialized subjects as staff 
development, financing and fiscal 
procedures, and fair hearings were 
arranged with Bureau staff to meet 
the needs and interests of individuals 
or groups. 

Arrangements were also made for 
conferences and observations in the 
Children’s Bureau and other Federal 
and local agencies in Washington in 
whose programs the Fellows were in- 
terested—for example, the Federal 
Housing Agency, the National Capital 
Housing Authority, and local private 
agencies and institutions. The De- 
partment of Labor provided extensive 
observation opportunities for two Fel- 
lows interested in public employment 
services and other government func- 
tions in the field of labor. 

Each Fellow next was assigned for 
several weeks, usually 7 or 8, to a 
regional office of the Social Security 
Administration,” where the public as- 
sistance representative or associate 
representative assumed responsibility 
for his program. Usually the Fellow 


*Now Federal Security Agency regional 
offices. 


first devoted some time to learning 
about the operations of the regiong) 
office, frequently visiting private 
agencies and institutions in the city 
in which the regional office is locateg, 
Next, unless his program was other. 
wise delimited, the Fellow was as. 
signed to a State public welfare 


agency, where he learned about the | 


organization and functioning of 4 
State welfare department, usually 
with emphasis on public assistance, 

Observations in the State agency 
varied in length and usually covered 
two or more programs, as well as the 
specialized aspects of State agency 
administration—policy formulation, 
statistics, fleld supervision. Addi- 
tional opportunities for observing 
methods of maintaining State-loca} 
relationships were provided by place- 
ments in area or district offices of the 
State agency, and by visits to local 
public welfare agencies with State 
field representatives. 
agencies the Fellows observed the 
ways in which service is provided to 
people, where the vitality of pro- 
grams is most evident. 

Local public welfare agencies also 
arranged desired visits to other agen- 
cies and institutions. Visits to homes 
for the aged, institutions for children, 
child guidance clinics, community 
planning agencies, social service ex- 
changes, and community chests by 
practically all the Fellows enabled 
them to see how public services fit 
into the community's total social wel- 
fare program and are coordinated 
with other welfare services. Most of 
the Fellows in general welfare ad- 
ministration visited one or more 
schools of social work, had a brief 
conference about the school’s organ- 
ization and administration, and often 
attended one or more classes. Two 
Fellows attended an institute on staff 
development conducted by one school. 

Attendance at one or more meet- 
ings of the American Association of 
Social Workers or one of the com- 
mittees of that organization was usu- 
ally arranged. Locally sponsored 
conferences were attended by a few 
Fellows. Five attended regional! con- 
ferences of the Child Welfare League 
of America, and two attended the an- 
nual meeting of the National Social 
Welfare Assembly and the Workshop 
of Citizen’s Groups, sponsored by the 


Social Security 
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assembly and the Community Chests 
and Councils’ Advisory Committee on 
citizen Participation. 

staff of the American Association 
gf Schools of Social Work, the Fam- 
jy Service Association of America, the 
Community Chests and Councils, and 
the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee conferred with Fellows espe- 
dally interested in their programs. 
The American National Red Cross 
provided a 2-week observation pro- 
gram for one Fellow in the national 
and eastern area offices and in a local 
chapter. 

For Fellows in education for social 
pelfare—The three Fellows in the 
1947 program who were interested in 


education for social welfare had 
widely varying backgrounds and 
needs. All began their programs 


with some orientation to public as- 
sistance, with emphasis on underlying 
principles. Two also had intensive 
In the 
Bureau of Public Assistance, too, they 
jearned something of the general pat- 
tern of education for social work, the 
relationship of public welfare agen- 
cies to schools of social work, and the 
principles and content of current staff 
development programs. The Ameri- 
ean Association of Schools of Social 
Work and eight schools of social work 
and one college cooperated in their 
programs. At the schools the Fel- 
lows had opportunities to confer with 
individual faculty members, attend 
classes, visit field-work agencies, and 
observe other aspects of school ad- 
ministration. Visits to agencies and 
institutions were also arranged on 
request. 

The Fellow primarily interested in 
training for case work had intensive 
observation in public and private case- 
work agencies, with a 10-day visit to 
one school of social work and a briefer 
visit at another. The Fellow who was 
chief of nursing, health, welfare, and 
dietetic schools in a ministry of edu- 
tation required a more varied pro- 
gram. In addition to having confer- 
ences in the Children’s Bureau, the 
Office of Education, and the American 
Council on Education, she visited local 
child care facilities in Washington, 
and had 3 weeks and 10 days respec- 
tively at two graduate schools of so- 
cial work and 10 days at a college ina 
State university, where her study em- 
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phasis was on preprofessional educa- 
tion. She also observed in dietetics 
and in specialized facilities for child 
care, with emphasis on educational 
aspects of their programs. 

The Fellow interested primarily in 
graduate education for social work 
had conferences with the Children’s 
Bureau, the National Conference of 
Catholic Charities, and national pro- 
fessional membership associations. A 
5-week observation period in a school 
that had only a l-year program but 
was planning to add a second year was 
followed by 4 weeks at a 2-year gradu- 
ate school, and 1 week each at three 
other schools. 

For Fellows in other specialized 
fields.—The Fellow interested in labor 
law and its administration and in gen- 
eral welfare administration was first 
assigned to the U. S. Department of 
Labor, where he learned about many 
aspects of the field of labor. He next 
observed in a State labor department 
and attended a series of university 
classes on labor relations. Observa- 
tions in the general welfare field were 
made later in the Bureau of Public 
Assistance and one of the regional 
offices. 

The Fellow interested in community 
chests and councils of social agencies 
had previously corresponded with 
many people he wished to see here. 
At the Bureau’s request, Community 
Chests and Councils provided initial 
consultation to this Fellow and sug- 
gested community chests and councils 
of social agencies to be visited. For- 
tunately, the timing of his program 
permitted him to observe community 
chests during fund-raising time. He 
also visited the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. 


Children’s Bureau 


In the Children’s Bureau the train- 
ing program for international Fellows 
and trainees is a function of the In- 
ternational Cooperation Service, 
which since 1942 has had experience 
with trainees under the Scientific and 
Cultural Cooperation Program. All 
technical divisions of the Bureau and 
the regional consultants participate 
actively in the program. In 1947 the 
Social Service Division carried special 
responsibility for the 21 UN Fellows. 

Some of these Fellows were inter- 


ested in observing in such broad 
fields as administration of public child 
welfare programs; the scope and ad- 
ministration of comprehensive child 
welfare programs under public and 
private agencies; crippled children’s 
services and institutions; programs 
for the prevention and control of de- 
linquency, including probation and 
parole, court work, and State training 
schools; and work for blind and deaf 
children. There were many other 
areas in which observation was re- 
quested. Some of these were mental 
health, child psychology and develop- 
ment, vocational training, nursery 
schools and _ kindergartens, rural 
work, group leadership, nurse-mid- 
wife training, public health nursing, 
and nutrition. Interest was also ex- 
pressed in legislation, staff develop- 
ment and supervision, methods of 
publicity and interpretation of child 
welfare work, and the organization 
and curriculum of schools of social 
work. 

Consultants from the departmental 
staff of the Children’s Bureau ex- 
plored with the Fellows their wishes 
and needs and recommended specific 
placements to the program adviser. 
Plans were then developed with the 
cooperation of the regional] staff and 
often other departmental staff. 

The widely differing interests of the 
Fellows necessitated wide use not only 
of welfare agencies and institutions 
but also of other types of resources 
both in Washington and in the field. 
Flexibility was essential, as Fellows 
became interested in additional ob- 
servations in new programs they had 
not known existed but that often 
represented exactly what they needed. 
As a result, quick changes and adap- 
tations of schedules were necessary. 

The programs frequently covered 
several types of related child welfare 
programs. Since these were often 
best observed in more than one com- 
munity, travel over a considerable 
area was necessary. One man, for 
example, visited institutions for de- 
pendent or delinquent children in six 
States, vocational high schools in at 
least five States, and community 
schools, resembling European folk 
schools, in several States in the South. 
Another Fellow visited several States, 
from Connecticut to Texas, to observe 
juvenile courts, probation offices, 





juvenile-aid programs in police de- 
partments, and public welfare depart- 
ments. Still another spent 2 months 
in the Colorado region and devoted 
her time to observation of health and 
welfare services; she later supple- 
mented this experience with shorter 
visits to Chicago, Cleveland, and 
South Carolina to observe programs 
of a similar nature in both urban and 
rural settings. 

A few Fellows were interested in 
the basic organization and adminis- 
tration of the child weifare programs 
in this country. For them broad ob- 
servation programs were planned. 
For instance, the chief of a bureau of 
child welfare in a national commis- 
sion of social welfare wanted to learn 
as much as possible of the methods 
by which local services could be de- 
veloped in the provinces of her coun- 
try with general supervision from the 
central national agency. She visited 
divisions of child welfare in several 
State departments of public welfare 
to study their form of organization, 
the methods of supervision of local 
agencies, the relationship of public 
child welfare services to juvenile 
courts and to private agencies, and 
programs of staff development for 
State and local staffs. 

Fellows from war-devastated coun- 
tries, even those as dissimilar as Po- 
land and Italy or Greece and the Phil- 
ippines, had some common interests. 
There was interest, for example, in 
ways of enriching community (chiefly 
village) life, and in ways of utilizing 
schools as centers from which health 
and welfare services can radiate. 

Such interests required the use of 
programs quite outside the various 
fields covered by the Children’s Bu- 
reau, and the Bureau turned to the 
Department of Agriculture for assist- 
ance. The Department’s Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics and Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations provided opportuni- 
ties for consultation and for fleld con- 
tacts of a specialized nature. The 
Extension Service, with its varied pro- 
grams of parent education, home im- 
provement, youth groups, and 4-H 
clubs, met a particular need of many 
Fellows. For some, many of the most 
rewarding field experiences were de- 
veloped through the Extension Serv- 
ice. In fact, from these experiences 


several Fellows gained deeper appre- 
ciation of one of the principles under- 
lying social work in the United 
States—that of working with rather 
than for people. 

Another group of Fellows respon- 
sible for institutional management 
and delinquency programs obtained 
help from the Bureau of Prisons in the 
Department of Justice. Some Euro- 
pean ministries of social welfare ad- 
minister, in addition to child welfare 
services, a variety of welfare institu- 
tions, women’s prisons, and reforma- 
tories for older youth. For repre- 
sentatives of such ministries, visits 
were arranged to the Federal Wom- 
en’s Prison at Alderson, West Virginia, 
the National Training School for Boys 
in Washington, and the Forest Camp 
for Boys at Natural Bridge, Virginia. 

The Office of Education of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency provided help- 
ful cooperation to Fellows from coun- 
tries whose welfare programs are re- 
lated to schools or have educational 
aspects. For example, one Fellow 
early expressed an interest in “‘voca- 
tional training.” As principal of a 
vocational school connected with sev- 
eral institutions for dependent and 
delinquent children and youth, he 
needed to observe the use of modern 
methods of vocationoal education in 
child care institutions. His program 
involved consultations with specialists 
in both the Office of Education and 
the Children’s Bureau an‘ a field ex- 
perience that showed him all types of 
services in these two fields. Similar 
satisfactory joint observation periods 
were possible for several others. 

Private national agencies also par- 

ticipated in the programs of Fellows 
assigned to the Children’s Bureau. 
Chief of these was the American Red 
Cross. A few visitors consulted with 
staff in the National Red Cross office in 
Washington and observed services in 
chapters in other parts of the country. 
For a number of Fellows interested in 
the leadership given by private na- 
tional groups in the development of 
their special programs, interviews 
with such agencies were arranged. 


Concluding Phases of Programs 


All UN Fellows and other observers 
spend from a few days to a week or 
more in Washington at the end of 


their programs for discussions ang 
evaluation of their experiences, draft. 
ing of final reports, and working out 
other details connected with their re. 
turn home. Some Fellows have addi- 
tional technical conferences or ob. 


servations in Washington. All have 
final conferences with their program 
advisers, some of which are on a group 
basis. 

During the 1947 UN program a par. 
ticularly valuable conference was held 
with five Fellows from the same agency 
in their home country—four of whom 
had been assigned to the Children’s 
Bureau and one to the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Assistance—to discuss their obser- 
vations and conclusions, to focus their 
thinking on the needs of their own 
organization, and to direct their final 
observations in such a way as to round 
out their study to the best advan- 
tage. These final conferences, indi- 
vidual and group, enable the program 
advisers and the Fellows to review 
jointly the program content, the in- 
formation and impressions obtained, 
and the general pattern followed in 
the program planning, and to stimu- 
late suggestions for improving meth- 
ods and procedures. 

As a final step in the Federal Se- 
curity Agency program, the UN Fel- 
lows have brief conferences with the 
Commissioner for Social Security and 
the Director and Assistant Director of 
the Office of Internationa! Relations, 
and receive a certificate from the 
Federal Security Administrator at- 
testing to the satisfactory completion 
of the program. 


Evaluation of the 
Programs 


The United Nations recognizes that 
an observation program cannot com- 
pare with professional education as a 
method for developing qualified, dis- 
ciplined welfare personnel with a 
broad base of theory and supervised 
application of theory. Yet it feels 
that a few months spent visiting se- 
lected social agencies and institutions, 
accompanied by related reading, must 
contribute significantly to the com- 
petence of an experienced person and 
the improvement of his country’s wel- 
fare services. Experience shows that 
benefits also accrue to the individuals, 
agencies, and countries providing ob- 
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servation opportunities. In addition, 
international relations are tindoubt- 
edly strengthened through the rela- 
tionships established and the mutual 
sharing of professional experience. 


Values for the Fellows and 
Their Countries 


Time alone will tell how effectively 
the fellowship program contributes to 
improvement and development of wel- 
fare services in beneficiary countries. 
The United Nations has asked each 
1947 fellowship holder to submit re- 
ports by the end of the second month 
after his return home, in July 1949, 
and in January and July 1950, cover- 
ing the general and specific values of 
the observation program for himself 
and his country’s welfare program. 
The home governments have also been 
requested to submit reports about the 
yalue of the fellowships. Meanwhile, 
conferences with the Fellows and 
their final reports provide some basis 
for evaluating the results of this edu- 
cational program in a fleld of profes- 
sional practice. The values to the 
Fellows can be considered in terms of 
their acquisition of information and 
their professional growth. 

The professional equipment of 
every Fellow was enriched by consid- 
erable information about the scope 
and variety of our social work services, 
the philosophy underlying them, and 
administrative methods and stand- 
ards. The depth of their understand- 
ing of the basic philosophy of the 
programs and the points that made 
the deepest impression depended 
partly on the Fellows’ backgrounds 
and philosophies. All were interested 
in adapting to the needs in their coun- 
tries some of our programs and serv- 
ices. Some were discouraged at first 
by the complexity and apparent ade- 
quacy of our social services, but 
additional observations and greater 
understanding of our programs often 
led them to discover what could be 
useful in their countries. 

Most of the Fellows were greatly 
interested in and impressed by the co- 
ordination of public and private ef- 
forts in councils of social agencies, 
and they obtained information about 
the structure and basic purpose of 
such agencies. They may not have 
obtained sufficient information about 
methods of operation, however, to 
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enable them to carry out effectively 
their intention to encourage estab- 
lishment of similar agencies. 
The place of a community chest and 
a social service exchange in the social 
work structure of large communities 
was appreciated. In fact, there was 
almost universal interest in establish- 
ment of an exchange in their own 
countries to prevent duplication. 
The question may be raised, however, 
as to whether the need for preventing 
duplication of assistance is so serious 
in the Fellows’ countries as to call for 
such a resource, or whether the tan- 
gible nature of the exchange has in- 
fluenced the reactions of the Fellows. 
A few Fellows made intensive ob- 
servations of the structure of public 
welfare and other agencies. One Fel- 
low became aware of the value of 
integrating all public welfare services 
at the local level. Many gained con- 
siderable information about child 
welfare services and about the Fed- 
eral, State, and local administration 
of public assistance. Interpretation 
of the history of the categorical ap- 
proach to public assistance doubtless 
was understood in varying degrees. 
Practically all who observed the 
process of policy formulation in State 
public welfare agencies were im- 
pressed with the care taken in this 
process and the extent to which staff 
in different positions in local and 
State agencies participated in it. 
That we have broad social policies to 
which government activities in labor, 
social security, and related programs 
conform was noted by the Fellow who 
had extensive observations in the field 
of labor. The Fellows who observed 
the merit system at any length were 
favorably impressed. Financial plan- 
ning and accounting were not ex- 
plored by many of the Fellows, but one 
thought that the device of earmark- 
ing taxes for welfare purposes might 
be of value in educating the public as 
to the necessity of such services. 
The Fellows almost unanimously 
commented on the mutual respect and 
acceptance of one another that they 
noted among all groups. Many also 
commented on the give and take be- 
tween staff members, the easy rela- 
tionship between the supervisor and 
those supervised, and the fact that 
people enjoyed their work, as well as 
on the integrity, earnestness, and de- 


sire to serve that were characteristic 
of staff members of public and private 
agencies and institutions. 

The importance of the case-work 
method in administering various 
types of services to persons in their 
own homes and in institutions was 
evident to all. The basic principle 
of the recognition of the dignity and 
integrity of the individual was rather 
generally appreciated from even lim- 
ited observations of case-work proc- 
ess and record reading. One Fellow 
noted that women and girls in cor- 
rectional institutions “are treated as 
patients in need of therapy, not as 
delinquents who have to be punished.” 
Another who attended a case confer- 
ence about an individual! child in dif- 
ficulties interpreted effectively the 
concern for the individual and a pro- 
cedure for mobilizing public and pri- 
vate resources to serve the individual. 

The concept of the right to assist- 
ance had apparently been unknown 
to some of the observers. By the 
time they left this country, however, 
all who observed in public assistance 
seemed to understand the importance 
of this concept in our programs, in 
spite of its incomplete implementa- 
tion. The importance of providing 
assistance in cash was also generally 
accepted. 

Philosophy and practice in the 
hearing process in public assistance 
administration were understood best 
by the few who observed a hearing, 
for they were impressed with the re- 
spect shown the person claiming his 
right to assistance and with the re- 
sults of the hearing for the individual 
concerned. Whether the obligation 
to safeguard information about indi- 
viduals served was effectively ex- 
plained is not clear. 

Only brief information about the 
content and methods of social work 
education was obtained by observers 
not specializing in that field. How- 
ever, many who attended one or more 
class sessions at a school of social work 
commented on the use of the discus- 
sion method. Some obtained brief in- 
formation about the organization and 
administration of such a school, as in- 
terest in this type of education in 
their countries was developing. Al- 
though our level of professional edu- 
cation for social work may not be 
attainable soon in most of the coun- 








tries represented in the 1947 program, 
the brief contacts with schools of so- 
cial work made a deep impression. 

Those whose major observations 
were in education for social welfare 
obtained widely differing informa- 
tional values. The one interested pri- 
marily in field instruction in case 
work was impressed with the philoso- 
phy and methods of case work, the 
schools’ establishment of criteria for 
selection of field-work agencies, and 
the number of cases assigned to stu- 
dents and the method of selecting the 
cases. The Fellow interested primar- 
ily in undergraduate education for 
social welfare functions probably ob- 
tained more general information be- 
cause of the spread of her interest and 
the wide differences in education in 
the social welfare field in this country 
and her home country. The Fellow 
interested primarily in graduate edu- 
cation for social work obtained de- 
tailed information about administra- 
tive and organizational aspects of 
schools of social work, the pedagogical 
principles used in professional edu- 
cation, the content of courses, and the 
place of field work in professional 
education. 

The Fellows realized the need for 
training in professional schools but 
also developed appreciation of the 
need to give training to untrained 
staff members and thought our meth- 
ods of in-service training would be 
useful to them. Many had not previ- 
ously recognized the educational and 
developmental aspects of supervision. 
The continuing need for stimulating 
staff members to a better job was fre- 
quently mentioned in final interviews 
and reports as a valuable discovery 
and a topic that would receive atten- 
tion in their own countries. One Fel- 
low said, “If we can only change our 
own attitudes and help our staffs back 
home change theirs towards the chil- 
dren we serve, the whole United Na- 
tions fellowship program will be 
worth while.” Another Fellow said: 


I am aware that services to children 
require competent personnel. Along 
with this has come the realization that 
to attain their maximum competence 
and to be able to make a creative con- 
tribution to agency services, staff 
members must have stimulation and 
continued opportunities for profes- 
sional growth. Providing these op- 
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portunities is a responsibility of the 
agency. In our country, we have no 
Schools of Social Work, nor State edu- 
cational grants. However, it behooves 
upon us to devise other means to de- 
velop the workers in our agency, and 
for this purpose we may put up in- 
service training and institutes to ac- 
quaint the child welfare workers with 
the modern trends, theories and phil- 
osophies regarding children’s funda- 
mental needs and guidance. Staff 
meetings with carefully planned and 
purposeful subject matters may be 
held regularly to stimulate the work- 
ers’ interest in their work. 


Another Fellow made the comment: 


One thing we need badly ... is to 
have in our departments, institutions 
and agencies well-trained social work- 
ers with an understanding of the re- 
sponsibilities of their work. At the 
present time I do not see how it would 
be possible to organize a school of 
social work. It is necessary to think 
about this and plan the basis of such 
an establishment, so that when hap- 
pier times come. . . we will be ready 
to organize such a school. However, 
the fact remains that we need social 
workers now, much more than ever 
before. My observations helped me to 
understand how we could organize a 
training in-service, of the personnel 
of agencies and institutions who are 
under the Ministries of Justice, Wel- 
fare and Health. 


Though the observation programs 
are not designed to give individuals 
opportunities for practice to develop 
skills, a major aspect of professional 
education for social work, professional 
growth may be furthered by other 
means. Because of the stage of or- 
ganization of social work in some 
countries from which the Fellows 
came and their own limited exper- 
ience, the observation program gave 
some of them an insight into their own 
potentialities. One who became espe- 
cially interested in the subject while 
here was described as a “natural” in 
community organization by the coun- 
cil of social agencies where he ob- 
served for several weeks. Another, 
formerly in research, developed con- 
siderable interest in child welfare pro- 
grams, particularly institutional care, 
as he thought the institutions in his 
country could be helped to improve 
the quality of their service. These 
two Fellows may be expected to im- 


prove their professional abilities, for 
natural interests are usually an ingj. 
cation of potential skills. . 

The contribution of the program ty | 
developing himself professionally was 
appreciated by the Fellow who wrote: | 
“As a means of developing the per. | 
sonality of the individual, the pro. 
gram has been excellent. The cop. 
tact with different people under vary. 
ing circumstances sharpens a per. 
son’s ability to adjust, to accept with 
discrimination, increased tolerance.” 

Another, less experienced person 
commented on the values in meeting | 
and discussing programs with persons | 
in supervisory and administrative po. 
sitions. One Fellow commented on 
the salutary disciplinary effect of 
preparing a monthly report for the 
United Nations. 

Many Fellows realized increasingly 
their need for professional education, 
One applied for a scholarship from a 
school of social work while here. One 
wished to stay for professional educa- 
tion at her own expense, but the regu- 
lations of the program did not permit | 
it. Several others indicated interest 
in returning to attend a school. This 
recognition of the importance of pro- 
fessional education should enable 
these Fellows to contribute to appro- 
priate development of professional 
education in their own countries. 


Values to Cooperating Agencies 


The Fellowship program has been 
a means of staff development and thus 
of enriching the cooperating agencies. 
Agencies reported that the horizons 
of their staff had been enlarged as 
they learned about the welfare needs 
and programs of other countries, and 
that they had benefited from looking 
objectively at their programs and in- 
terpreting them in simple terms, un- 
derstandable to a foreigner. One 
agency said that foreign visitors had 
“stimulated some rather interesting 
discussions and results, as far as rela- 
tionships are concerned” with agen- 
cies with which it was accustomed to 
work. Others, to plan effectively for 
the Fellows, contacted agencies and 
institutions with which they had not 
previously had working relationships. 
Many agencies commented that close 
contacts with a program of the United 
Nations gave reality to the interna- 
tional aspects of welfare services. One 
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wrote: “In spite of our problems we 
feel that we learned a great deal from 
him . . . and I hope that he learned 
something from us also. It was a rare 
privilege to discuss international prob- 
Jems with [him] .. . We want to thank 
you whole-heartedly for sending him 
to our institution as we feel that it 
was an experience worth while for all 
involved.” 

One agency commented on the re- 
sults for the agency: “There were cer- 
tain intangibles—in the sense that it 
is salutary for us to get the reactions 
of foreign visitors to our wealth of re- 
sources, specialization, complexity, 
and perhaps over-organization in 
contrast to the European situation.” 

Another agency said that a Fellow’s 
“spirit, courage, enthusiasm, and her 
will to work against tremendous ob- 
stacles helped to make our staff more 
ready to work against lesser hard- 
ships and to accept lesser limitations.” 

The Fellows realized that their 
presence had value to an agency. One 
wrote: 


I felt that it is my responsibility to 
discuss with the agency the things I 
thought differently about ... with- 
out being critical about them. 

This program is mutually beneficial 
to the Fellow and the agency in which 
the Fellow observes. First, the advent 
of a Fellow in an agency always offers 
a challenge and a stimulation to the 
staff. It gives the staff an incentive 
to do well because it wants to show 
well. 

The exchange of ideas which of course 
is inevitable is also enlightening. An 
outsider’s point of view gives the in- 
sider a different and fresh angle. 


Areas for further work on welfare 
programs in this country were sug- 
gested by a number of comments by 
the Fellows. There was, for example, 
criticism of the categorical approach 
to public assistance; surprise that 
Federal grants to States are based on 
a formula rather than the need of the 
State, that there was apparently com- 
petition between some public and 
private agencies, and that a person 
with Federal civil-service status was 
not thereby eligible for appointment 
under a State civil-service system; 
and a feeling that the Federal Gov- 
ernment needed to be closer to the 
local agencies. 
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One Fellow commented that, after 
listening to interviews in a local pub- 
lic assistance agency and a social in- 
surance agency, he was impressed 
with the difference in approach. He 
thought the public assistance worker 
seemed intent on finding the appli- 
cant ineligible, while the social insur- 
ance interviewer seemed intent on 
determining objectively whether the 
individual qualified for benefits and, 
if so, the amount. One Fellow pro- 
vided food for thought to American 
social workers in her final report when 
she said, “There seems to be a health- 
ier attitude towards service in the 
staff of poorer agencies than in those 
of the wealthier ones. Can it be be- 
cause there is less challenge for those 
in better circumstances?” 

One Fellow was not favorably im- 
pressed with the pretentious institu- 
tions for children, with buildings in 
which huge sums had been invested, 
while the quality of personnel and the 
provision of natural home surround- 
ings for the children had been ig- 
nored. Another recognized the ne- 
cessity for better trained probation 
officers in this country if the juvenile 
courts are to fulfill their functions 
adequately. She also wrote: 


In many of the institutions one en- 
counters such highly trained workers 
with specialized qualifications that I 
was surprised to find that no special 
standard of education or training is 
required among cottage parents. On 
the whole these are good-natured peo- 
ple with a love of children, but in view 
of the special kind of children that 
are placed in institutions I feel that 
they should have special courses to 
facilitate their better understanding 
of the development, personality and 
needs of the children. This would 
also promote better understanding 
with the trained social workers and 
a better relationship with the children 
themselves. It seems to me strange 
that in a country where parent edu- 
cation is on a very high level there 
is no minimum standard for cottage 
parents. 


Some Fellows were surprised that 
in a country as wealthy as ours there 
could be such differences in resources 
for the care of dependent, mentally 
ill, or sick people. It seemed to them 
incomprehensible that there was not 
more interest in the various forms of 
social insurance and that the Federal 


Government was not able to equalize 
the services available to all people 
regardless of place of residence. 

The Fellows did not discover any 
conditions unknown to the cooperat- 
ing agencies, but awareness of situa- 
tions that can be improved may be 
intensified by seeing them through 
the eyes of foreign visitors. 


Evaluation of Process 


Evaluation of the methods and pro- 
cedures used in the observation pro- 
gram for the 1947 UN Fellows must 
be made against a number of factors, 
some of them negative. American 
social workers and social agencies had 
limited previous experience in using 
observation as an educational method. 
The program was launched so quickly 
that there was insufficient time to de- 
velop as good standards and methods 
as might otherwise have been pos- 
sible, and the pressure of time re- 
mained an element throughout the 
program. Many Fellows had no 
clearly defined goal of their own at 
the beginning of their program or had 
no clear understanding of the pur- 
poses their countries wished to achieve 
through the program, other than the 
general one of strengthening the wel- 
fare services.” In a few instances, as 
was to be expected, adjustment to 
conditions in a country spared the 
ravages of war was difficult. For a 
few, particularly those who had to 
study English after their arrival, 
language difficulties created emotional 
tensions as well as problems of com- 
munication. 

On the positive side, the psycholog- 
ical equipment and the attitudes of 
most of the Fellows were generally 
excellent for a learning experience in 
which they necessarily carried heavy 
responsibilities. Too, American so- 
cial workers and social agencies were 
eager to be of service as well as to 
learn. 

Resource selection and use.—The 
fact that the Fellows were initially 
assigned to a Federal agency probably 
conditioned program planning to 
some extent. For instance, persons 


*Revised standards for selection of 
Fellows, improved application procedures, 
and improved methods at the beginning 
of the programs made possible earlier 
definition of goals by the Fellows in the 


1948 program. 
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interested in administration of general 
welfare, public assistance, and broad 
child welfare programs usually ob- 
served successively in Federal, re- 
gional, State, and local units. Thus, 
there was probably less flexibility in 
developing programs according to the 
natural learning abilities of these Fel- 
lows than was desirable. One Fellow 
asked for a local placement before 
observations at the Federal level, and 
this was arranged. Those who re- 
quested observation in Federal agen- 
cies first had decided by the end of 
their programs that the choice had 
not been a wise one. Another thought, 
after State and local observations, 
that his program could have been lim- 
ited to those in Federal agencies. In 
general, plans for persons in special- 
ized fields—such as education for so- 
cial work and particular aspects of 
child welfare—could be made with a 
little more recognition of the persons’ 
preferences as to the order of specific 
Placements. Moreover, at the end 
of the 1947 program there was rather 
general agreement that the orienta- 
tion at Lake Success and the initial 
stay in Washington should be re- 
duced and that observations of oper- 
ating programs should be planned for 
early in the schedule.” 

It is difficult to select for an indi- 
vidual Fellow the regions, States, and 
localities where the general charac- 
teristics of the community, the social 
work resources, and the types of ob- 
servation opportunities available will 
best meet his needs. It may seem wise 
theoretically to place persons from 
countries with very limited resources 
and great need in States where the 
situation is similar. However, some 
of the 1947 UN Fellows from coun- 
tries with great needs and limited re- 
sources found most valuable their 
placements in urban areas that are 
highly industrialized and have a vari- 
ety of resources.” 
Procedures.—Procedures can affect 





* Observations of programs in an ur- 
ban area are now usually arranged for 
within the first 2 or 3 weeks after the 
observer’s arrival in this country. 

™ Continued experience has resulted in 
accumulation of considerable informa- 
tion about local social work programs and 


institutions that provide good observa- 
as well as a more 


@ program, and in this instance the 
requirement of the United Nations 
that the issuance of travel authoriza- 
tions be centralized in Washington 
resulted in complications, particularly 
after the Fellows were assigned to a 
region. The time involved in obtain- 
ing reimbursement for cash expen- 
ditures for travel militated against 
widespread use of cash for travel ex- 
cept by Fellows with regular income 
other than the fellowship stipend. 
The fact that mail from their home 
country sometimes had to be for- 
warded two or three times probably 
affected morale. Overestimating the 
ability of the Fellows to understand 
spoken English probably resulted in 
too limited use of written instructions 
by those responsible for program ar- 
rangements.. Inexperience of the 
program advisers doubtless resulted in 
inadequate preparation of the Fellows 
for some of their observations. In 
some instances a Fellow’s program 
was slowed up by the fact that de- 
tailed information about him and 
about the preceding parts of his pro- 
gram was not made available to ail 
persons in State and local agencies 
participating in his program. 

Kinds of learning experiences.—The 
Fellows’ programs were divided among 
listening, reading, and seeing. The 
“hearing” or “listening” process was 
probably the base of most programs. 
Lectures, used largely in the basic 
orientation in Washington and in 
some group conferences in the Bureau 
of Public Assistance, appealed to some 
Fellows more than conferences con- 
ducted on a discussion basis. The 
difficulties of adapting either lectures 
or group conferences to the needs of 
a group of individuals from one or 
more countries were recognized. 
Some Fellows preferred individual 
conferences. 

Reading also bulked large in most 
of the programs, particularly in the 
beginning, when many Federal pub- 
lications were provided. Some thought 
that reading pertinent materials in 
preparation enhanced the value of 
conferences. Many Fellows spent 
most of their week ends and evenings 
reading technical material avidly col- 
lected. Although published materials 
will doubtless be very useful to them 
in their own countries, the concern 
of the Fellows about sending all their 





materials home, and the size of their 
collections, suggested the desirability 
of increased discrimination in provig. 
ing materials. More coordination of 
reading with other aspects of the pro. 
gram also seems wise. 


Decision on the number of States 
and localities that should be included 
in an individual’s program also pre- 
sents difficulties. Many of the 1947 
Fellows thought their programs had 
included too many placements, and 
some recommended a long stay in one 
locality with shorter periods in one or 
two more.” There were values in 
repetition, but numerous placements 
proved wearing to many, and some 
participating agencies felt they had 
little to offer the Fellow that he had 
not already learned. Narrowing the 
focus of observation in some places 
was also suggested as desirable. 


Understanding of the social work 
structure and programs is enhanced 
greatly by cultural and social oppor- 
tunities. Many of the 1947 UN Fel- 
lows commented at the end of their 
program that they were unable to see 
much of American life, for their pro- 
grams required long hours of work. 
Those who had opportunities to learn 
about American family life and cul- 
ture obviously thought their programs 
had been enriched thereby.’ 


Reading of case records was a val- 
uable method for interpreting social 
case work when accompanied by dis- 
cussions with the case worker or a 
visit to the client with the case worker. 


“Observation” proper was carried on 
in many activities. Fellows watched 
staff at work at their desks, and a 
few agencies arranged for observa- 
tions of interviews, with the consent 
of the persons involved, thus adding 
vividness to the program. Initial re- 
luctance on the part of some clients 
to this process was apparently dis- 


#2 Experience in the 1948 program indi- 
cated that considerable flexibility in the 
duration of any one placement is desir- 
able. Some Fellows found a lengthy first 
major placement longer than they needed. 
Others found shorter placements not 
long enough. 

*%The values of nontechnical exper- 
fences in helping a Fellow become orient- 
ed to this country became even clearer 
when experiences in orientation observa- 
tion centers in the 1948 programs were 
evaluated. 
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ed by the Fellows’ friendly ap- 
proach. Perhaps additional atten- 
tion needs to be given to the possi- 
pilities of observation of interviews 
and methods by which a client’s free 
consent can be obtained in advance. 

Attendance at various administra- 
tive meetings seemed to provide one 
of the most natural and valuable re- 
sources to enable Fellows to observe 
day-to-day processes in social agency 
administration with a minimum of ad- 
yance planning. Discussion with the 
Fellow before the meeting as to its 
nature and purpose and brief discus- 
sion afterwards enhanced the value 
of the attendance. Desirable as they 
are, opportunities for observation of 
other day-to-day working processes of 
an agency have apparently been more 
dificult to arrange. 

Attendance at meetings outside the 
agency—chapter meetings of the 
American Association of Social Work- 
ers, for example—made less impres- 
sion on some Fellows than other ex- 
periences did, though theoretically 
such meetings should be a valuable 
source for learning about American 
social work and social workers. At- 
tendance at an institute under the 
auspices of a school of social work was 
greatly appreciated by two Fellows, 
one of whom was most interested in 
observing the reactions of others in 
the group. Local and regional wel- 
fare conferences of from 2 to 3 days 
seemed particularly valuable to Fel- 
lows who attended them.” 

The intense interest of many of the 
1947 Fellows in attending schools of 
social work and the great values de- 
rived from even brief observations at 
schools were outstanding and pointed 
to one way of strengthening the Fel- 
lowship program.” 


“Obtaining from national agencies 
their advance conference schedules for 
1948 facilitated planning for Fellows to 
attend regional conferences of national 
agencies in the 1948 program. 

% A revised policy of the United Nations 
made it possible for the Fellows in the 
1948 program to attend short-term courses 
and institutes related to their program. 
Three Fellows took from two to five courses 
for credit at a school of social work during 
1 quarter; one of them had a concurrent 
broad observation program in a State pub- 
lic welfare agency and a few local agen- 
cies. A fourth Fellow audited classes in 
a few subjects for 3 weeks while observ- 
ing in a State public welfare agency. 
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Summary and Conclusion 


Increasingly, foreign welfare work- 
ers are seeking opportunities to ob- 
serve our welfare programs in order 
to strengthen their own. In provid- 
ing the requested opportunities to 
these persons, this country’s social 
workers and social agencies are being 
enriched. In the 1947 United Nations 
Welfare Fellowship Program alone, 
the Children’s Bureau and the Bureau 
of Public Assistance, as well as the 
regional offices of the Social Security 
Administration, had the cooperation 
of approximately half the State public 
welfare departments, many local 
agencies, and almost one-third of the 
member schools of the American Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Social Work. 
Many of these, a considerable num- 
ber of additional agencies and insti- 
tutions, and several additional schools 
of social work participated in the 
1948 UN program and in the programs 
of other observers assigned to the 
Children’s Bureau and the Bureau of 
Public Assistance. 

Experience in the first UN program 
has suggested ways the observation 
programs can be improved and en- 
riched. The importance of the Fel- 
lows’ having facility in English before 
coming; the value of school attend- 
ance for short periods; the impor- 
tance of limiting the program so it 
is less taxing on the physical, mental, 
and emotional energy of the Fellows; 
the need to allow time for preparing 
reports and to plan travel so that the 
Fellows will not have to report to an 
agency on the day of arrival in a 
city; and the necessity for the Fel- 
lows’ early observation of welfare pro- 
grams at the point where services 
reach the people for whom programs 
exist—these were some of the lessons 
learned in the 1947 program, both 
from evaluation by staff working in 
the program and from the suggestions 
of the Fellows. The need for more 
flexibility in program planning and 
the desirability of developing among 
agencies a greater informality in ac- 
cepting Fellows and in permitting 
them to observe a wide variety of day- 
to-day operations became clear also, 
but these objectives have been more 
difficult to attain. 


There is need for further analysis 


of observation programs as an educa- 
tional experience and of the respon- 
sibilities of the program-planning 
agency, the observer, and of cooperat- 
ing agencies. Obviously, the agency 
that plans an individual’s observation 
program with him is responsible for 
facilitating opportunities for him to 
“see” social work operation, for help- 
ing him prepare for the separate parts 
of the program so they will have 
meaning, and, if necessary, for help- 
ing to clarify the meaning of the 
experiences. The agency cannot be 
expected, as is a professional school, 
to present a well-organized body of 
knowledge and help the individual 
integrate it. Neither should the 
agency supervise the individual in the 
use he makes of his opportunities, his 
application to the program, or his 
writing of reports required by the 
sponsoring agency or his home gov- 
ernment. Further clarification of 
agency responsibility should hope- 
fully include consideration of the 
possibility of including more oppor- 
tunities for the observer to be a par- 
ticipant in activities rather than 
merely an onlooker or listener. 

It is apparent that the Fellow in an 
observation program carries a max- 
imum of responsibility. He must be 
constantly alert so he can help the 
agency select the most meaningful 
types of observations. He must be 
able to evaluate and select what will 
be useful for adaptation in his home 
country, with its own political, social, 
and other characteristics. He must 
be careful not to attempt to use the 
agencies primarily for consultation on 
the problems of his own agency or 
country. He must be selective in ac- 
cumulating materials, and he alone 
can determine to what extent the 
program provides opportunities for 
him to develop the self-discipline nec- 
essary for effective professional 
relationships. 

Observation programs for foreign 
welfare workers are a means of es- 
tablishing international friendships 
and of exchanging information about 
welfare needs and the ways they have 
been met. They thus, it is hoped, 
contribute to improvement in the 
quality of services in all countries tak- 
ing part in the program and perhaps 
to a limited extent to understanding 
and world peace. 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


State Accounts in the 
Unemployment Trust 
Fund 


The operations of the unemploy- 
ment trust fund in 1948 reflected the 
year’s favorable employment condi- 
tions. Deposits by the States ex- 
ceeded withdrawals by $130 million, 
and the interest earned on the fund's 
holdings of Government securities 
further increased the excess of in- 
come over outgo to $285 million. 

The States deposited $989 million 
in their accounts and withdrew $860 
million for payment of unemployment 
benefits (table 1); in 1947 they had 
deposited $1,097 million and with- 
drawn $785 million. The decline of 
$108 million in deposits reflected the 
lower contribution rates under ex- 
perience-rating provisions, while the 
$75 million increase in withdrawals 
resulted primarily from a rise in aver- 
age benefit amounts. The balance of 
all State accounts in the fund on De- 
cember 31, 1948—a record high of 
$7,561 million—was 11 percent higher 
that the balance 2 years earlier but 
only 3.9 percent higher than that at 
the end of 1947. 

All but six States—California, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
New York, and Rhode Island—had 
larger balances in the fund at the end 
of 1948 than they had a year earlier. 
Rhode Island and New Jersey with- 
drew $14 million and $50 million re- 
spectively from the fund to finance 
their Stz.te temporary disability pro- 
grams; but for these withdrawals 
their balances would have declined 
only slightly. 

Increases in the other State ac- 
counts ranged from 0.4 percent for 
the District of Columbia and 2.9 per- 
cent for New Hampshire to 20.3 per- 
cent for Michigan. Of the 51 State 
accounts, 40 showed increases equal 
to or greater than the national aver- 
age of 3.9 percent, while 21 had in- 
creases of more than 10 percent. 

Differences in the ratios of benefits 
and of contributions to taxable pay 
rolls refiect the provisions of State 
laws, the industrial characteristics of 
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the State, and the level of employ- 
ment during the year. 
accumulation of State reserves de- 
pends on the relation of these ra- 


The rate of 


tios to each other. 


The estimated 


average employer contribution rate 
for the Nation in 1948 was 1.2 per. 
cent of taxable pay rolls, as compared 


(table 2). 


with 1.4 percent in 1947; benefits were 
disbursed at a rate of 1.0 percent of 
taxable wages 
ployer contribution rate was greater 


The em. 


Table 1.—State accounts and railroad account in the Federal unemployment 





trust fund, 1946-48 ' 
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Operations, 1948 Balance, December 31 
Se es : <a 
Accounts | Percent- Percent- 
With. | age a 
| Deposits Interest dtl 1945 1947 1946 change, done. 
1948 from | 1948 from 
| 1947 1046 
Wn S05 b25252..i 2... |$1, 065, 388) $174, 537/$917, 713)$8, 507, 580, $8, 185, 360/$7,635,104) = +3.9 +4444 
State accounts, total 989, 422) 154,924) 859, 889,712) 7,6 7, 561, 324] 7 7, 276, 600 6, 825, 480} +3.9| +108 
11, 457 1,259} 7,800) 62, 475 57, 559) 56, 077 +8.5 
1, 566 229; «1, 375) il, as 10, 877) 9, 238 +3.9 Tas 
3, 832 453 1, 485) 27, 827 24, 927 21,7: +11.6 +27.7 
6, 095 757} 3,300) 38, 127 34, 575, _ 32, 006 +10.3 +191 
116,151; 14,934) 153,500} 702,058) 724,473) 713, 671 —3.1 —-L6 
ne ics cccenn 6,924; 1,042) 1,205 53, 176 46,415, 40,366) +14. 6 +31.7 
— beedddecesdiccs hee ag — 188,709; 195,267) 181, 262 —3.4 +41 
SS ae ae a 15, 038 14, 223) 13, 783 +5.7 
District rict of Columbia... __. 2, 260 939) 3,005) 45,185) 44, 991 44, 572 +.4 Bey 
SEE ape adehebtemed 7,877, 1,515] 6,720 73, 447 70, | 64, 400 +3.8 +140 
Set ee a ae 10,385} 2,062) 5,150) 101,842 04, 545) 86, 607 +7.7 7 
Hawaii... 2, 594 482; 1,600 23, 632 22, 156) 20, 074) +6. 7 pes 
3, 984 469; 31,330 24, 250 21, 136 17, 990 +14.8 +348 
60,855; 10,531) 50,150) 515,046) 493,810) 482, 464 +4. 3 +68 
13,018} 3,973) 10,200) 193,749} 186,958) 177, 754 +3.6 +99 
9,800} 1,685) 2,550 85, 474 76,540| 67, 67 +11.7 +26, 3 
7,350; 1,228) 2,840 61, 831 56, 092) 51, 744 +10.2 +195 
14, 590} 2,287) 4,875) 114,850) 102, 848) 2, 690 +11.7 +23.9 
16,443} 1,949] 6,275 |, 309 87, 282 79, 716) +13.9 +%4.7 
6, 499 877| 5,640 42, 763 41, 027 38, 215) +4.2 +119 
14,675] 2,406} 9,500] 128,554] 120,773/ 114,756) 46.4 +120 
41,700} 3,703) 50,000) 175,804) 180,402) 196, 900) —2.5 —10.7 
77,980} 5,576) 34,250) 291,763) 242,457, 208, 847) +20.3 +29.7 
12,985} 2,442) 5,530) 1227 112, 847 99, 683 +8. 8 +331 
7, 365: 878; 2,610 44, 318 38, 684 32, 118 +14. 6 +38.0 
25, 270 13,320} 181,778; 166,190) 158, 227) +9. 4 +14.9 
3, 860 1, 235 28, 880 25, 689 22, 423 +12.4 +2.8 
2, 880) 980 33, 734 31,152) 27,617 +8.3 +221 
1, 654 272; + =1,130 13, 460 12, 663 11, 686 +6. 3 +15,2 
3, 816 570} 3,613 27, 533 26, 7) 25, 440! +2.9 +82 
New Jersey....----.-...... 71,478} 9,955) 98,190) 459,328) 476,086, 435, 381 —3.5 +6. 
New Mexico............... 3, 520 362 700 18, 943 15, 761! 12,7644 +20.2 +484 
New York. _-.----........ 150,759) 21,796) 185, 600) 1,050,722) 1,063,768) 974, 890! —1.2 +7.8 
North Carolina............ 20,645) 3,027] 6,750) 152,470) 135,548) 121,577 +12.5 +25.4 
North Dakota_.........._. 1, 555 158 325 8, 308) 6, 920) 5,804) +201 +41.0 
ee 37,955} 11,335] 20,050) 557,188) 527, 948} 489, 251 +5. 5 +13.9 
IS 7, 390 915} 3,300 46, 638 41,634) 39,845 +12.0 +17.0 
Or eae 14,189} 1,687) 7,250 84, 923 76,297, 69,329 +11.3 +22.5 
Pennsylvania.............. 61,248} 12,957) 45,100) 636,523) 607,418) 586, 105 +4.8 +86 
Rhode Island__...........- 8,065} 1,159) 28,719 46, 571 66, 065 77, 087 —29.5 —39.5 
South Carolina............ 7,709| 1,076; 3,700 53, 686 48, 601 43 ‘al +10. 5 +23.6 
—_ Dakota ..........- ; 1,113 181 310 9, 114 &, 727] 7,123 +12.1 +2.0 
wate 14,771) 2,136} 10,600) 105,034 98,7 2, 543) +6. 4 +13.5 
25,081} 3,934) 4,950 030} 175, 965) 159, 204 +13.7 +25.6 
3, 210 687| 2,720 33, 504 32, 327 28, 555) +3.6 +17.3 
2. 211 335) 1,350 16, 581 15, 385) 13, 988) +7.8 +18.5 
8,230} 1,717) 5,150 84, 030 79,232) 70,692 +6. 1 +189 
23,780} 3,032) 18,380) 149,561) 141, 133 136, 824 +6.0 +9.3 
13,823} 1,740) 5,075 88, 866 78, 378 70, 990 +13. 4 +25.2 
12,219, 4,472) 4,800) 218,606) 206,805 190,744 +5.7 +147 
1, 526 232 375 11, 856 10, 473 9,324, +13.2 +27.2 
75,966) 19, 613 a oad 908,679, 809, 623 +41 +169 
i | 

















t cleared by the Treasurer Source: Treasury Department, 


1 Includes deposits 
of the United Btates, v wibaewen in outstanding counts. 
checks, and accrued interest receivable. Figures 
only Sars Gem sss ip tabi 6, page 20, which 


do not include 
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than the benefit rate in all but six 
states. In five States it was four or 
more times the benefit rate; in eight, 
it was roughly triple the benefit rate; 
and in 15, about double. 

The average employer contribution 
rate in 1948 varied from 0.3 percent 
in Connecticut to 2.1 percent in Mis- 
sissippi. The ratio of benefits to tax- 
able wages ranged from 0.2 percent 
in Texas to 2.5 percent in Rhode 


Table 2.—Ratio of employer contri- 
butions under State unemployment 
insurance, benefits, and funds avail- 
able to taxable wages, 1948 ' 





Ratio (percent) to tax- 
able wages of— 





State Em- Funds 

jloyer | Bene- | &V@!- 

| pad be fits | able at 

| butions end of 

year 
TE. wcatons 1.2 1.0 9.5 
Alabama - 1.2 | 9 6.9 
AlpeRB... . -.--------- 1.7 | 1.4 11.3 
Arizona... -------- 1.4 6 10.6 
Arkansas... ------ 1.6 | 8 8.9 
California... ..-.-- : : 2.3 11.0 
) B.. dwccceeese | “3 11.! 
Connecticut - - 3 Q 11.6 
Delaware ___. 6 4 7.1 
District of Columbia - 4) 6 9.2 
Florida. .- .-- es 9 8 9.0 
dowd 1.0 | 5 19.0 
PT adacencesencoss 1.1 7 10.2 
BE wpecocscccese- 2.0 7 11.9 
Mlinois......---.--- | 1.0 8 83 
Indiana... .-------- | 5 1 8.3 
[ows......-.-.------ 2 3 10.9 
ecennee- 4 5 11.4 
Kentucky ......------ 1.6 6 13.9 
Louisiana - . . . 1.8 7 10.8 
Maine... .-...--.---- 1.6 1.4 10.7 
Maryland 1.2 8 | 10.2 
Massachusetts 1.3 | 1.5 | 5.3 
Michigan 1.9 8 6.7 
Minnesota 1.0 | 4 10.0 
Mississippi... -..-...-.. 2.1 ry 14.1 
Missour' - 1.4 8 10.2 
Montana. - 1.7 .6 12.5 
Nebraska 6 3 9.6 
1.7 1.2 14.0 
New Hampshire _. 1.4 1.2 9.7 
New Jersey 1.9 1.4 14.0 
New Mexico 1.8 f 9.9 
New York m 1.3 1.6 9.4 
North Carolina 1.7 5 11.9 
North Dakota 1.6 4 9.2 
i ars 7 4 10.1 
Oklahoma._........- | 1.2 7 | 7.7 
i iiteregmenses 1.7 .9 10.4 
Pennsylvania___. 9 6 £5 
Rhode Island Leaus 1.5 2.5 &.4 
South Carolina 1.3 6 2.9 
South Dakota --.- 9 3] 8.2 
Tennessee ._......... 1.4 1.1 10.1 
aa tah CE 9 2 78 
Utah. .... 11 1.0 12.0 
Tb 1.5 9 11.6 
Virginia _ _ - 7 5 8.1 
Washington__.........- 1.8 1.4 11,2 
West Virginia conch. 1.3 5 8.8 
TE, .cbbiuhodacbie 5 3] 12.0 
DR wesepninwe-cntods 1.2 i 9.3 


1 Preliminary. Data exclude effect of voluntary 
contributions from employers. Taxable wages 
represent wages not in excess of $3,000 paid by an 
employer to an employee during 1948. 
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Island. Only 12 States paid benefits 
equal to 1.0 percent or more of tax- 
able pay rolls; 18 States paid bene- 
fits at a rate of 0.5 percent or less. 
The drop from 1947 to 1948 in the 
national benefit rate (from 1.1 to 1.0 
percent) reflected declines in the ra- 
tios of 20 States. In 11 States the 
ratio was the same as in 1947, and 
in 20, it was higher. 


Interest 


Each State account was also in- 
creased by its share of the interest 
earned on investments held by the 
unemployment trust fund. The in- 


terest earned in 1948, distributed 
quarterly among the State accounts 
on the basis of the average daily bal- 
ance in each account, amounted to 
2.13 percent of the balance in all State 
accounts on December 31, 1947. 
Thirty-one States earned less than $2 
million, and seven earned more than 
$5 million. The interest earned by 
the District of Columbia account was 
enough to more than offset the excess 
of withdrawals over deposits. 

At the end of 1948 the total amount 
of funds available for benefit pay- 
ments was $7,603 million. This 
amount represented balances in the 


Table 3.—State unemployment insurance contributions and benefits, January- 
March 1948 and 1949 
[Amounts in thousands; data reported by State agencies] 





| 












































Contributions Benefits 
State January- | January- | Percentage, January- | January- | Percentage 
| March | March change March March increase 
1948 86 = 1949 from 1948 1948 =| 2S 1949 from 1948 
" } | | 
srw Le geeUNea OREO SB $193,962 | $181,304 |  -6.5| $193,819 | $360,197 90.5 
AMRED_....--0+e0ner-banntel 2, 518 2, 723 ' +8.2 | 1, 873 3, 308 76.4 
Alaska............ RAM 1392. 325 182 —43. 9 | 471 p29 97.3 
DONS, Bij ive dbtbbddaeici 960 760 —20.8 374 896 139.6 
pS SES 1, 351 1, 587 +17.5 | 1, 323 2, 104 59.0 
California Apa? Oe * Toy. 27, 7 23, 322 —15.8 33, 049 69, 195 109.4 
ee Sra Pe 1, 492 1, 466 | —1.7 357 743 108.3 
Connecticut ia ’ | 812 2, 426 +198.9 2, 805 7, 579 170.2 
Delaware ___.... babdcndbdadaccd | 264 292 +10.6 315 405 2.6 
District of Columbia............ 480 543 +13.0 890 997 11.9 
Florida. .....- iw bakes al 1, 784 1, 980 +11.0 1, 182 1, 637 38.5 
AE A ea Sm 2, 278 2, 489 +9. 2 | 1, 184 2, 730 130. 5 
Di rctstcctaseccedastnende 506 517 +2.2 199 700 252.0 
ES. cc cncibedecckboceine 887 917 +3.4 695 1,370 97.2 
STINE AE AI 10, 858 12, 903 +18.8 11, 088 18, 378 65.7 
Indiana____..._- 2, 953 3, 510 +18.9 2, 881 5, 850 103.1 
Os tetas 2, 502 2, 319 —7.3 955 1, 525 59.7 
ES o ccauscenine 1, 538 1, 821 +18.4 1, 136 1, 486 30.8 
Kentucky... . 2, 499 2, 405 —3.8 1, 050 1, 743 66.1 
Seubie@a..........cs2teddter! | 3, 617 4, 237 417.1 1; 581 2) 956 87.0 
he ‘ | 1, 47 1, 419 —4.0 1, 215 1, 007 21 
| 
eee ee 3, 167 3, 386 +6.9 2, 589 5, 426 109.6 
Massachusetts . . -| 8, 091 9, 209 +13.8 11, 728 21, 700 85.0 
Michigan... Fame LS 14, 196 15, 650 +10. 2 10, 392 16, 650 60. 2 
7 RLS STE .| 2, 697 3, 219 +19. 4 1, 888 3, 389 79.5 
yt ae ggg aS abe Bynes 1, 901 1, 003 —47.2 653 1, 513 131.7 
Missou odac wade eae 5, 159 5, 539 +7.4 3, 673 5, 414 47.4 
Montansa............. pdabsckgibe 838 920 +9.9 587 955 62.5 
Nebraska. __. wonmaiteltacan 1, 163 606 —47.9 409 690 68.7 
Nevada. __.. ‘ oS 345 337 —2.5 389 602 54.7 
New Hampshire_-_-_......... oa 796 902 +13.4 697 1, 982 184. 6 
New Jersey pa dabebvabipaiie | 18, 771 1, 653 —91.2 13, 321 20, 458 53.6 
| eg hlltemtt ll 77 808 +4.7 217 446 105. 4 
New York ye. 2. 12, 717 12, 273 —3.5 38, 097 77, 599 103.7 
North Carolina................. 4, 525 4,917 +8. 7 1, 358 3, 612 166.0 
TE 331 394 +18.9 190 388 104.0 
Ohio ; abotvdeeaed 7, 769 8, 049 +3.6 5, 588 10, 941 95.8 
0 ee a ee 1, 474 1, 839 +24.7 1, 386 1, 883 35.8 
Oregon. I DICE 28 8. 3,014 2, 758 —8.5 2, 837 6, 631 133. 7 
Pennsylvania. ................-.- 12, 339 12, 906 +4.6 13, 213 22, 303 68.8 
J OE ae eee 1,7 1, 700 —4.7 2, 336 6, 027 158.0 
South Carolina. ................ 1, 731 1, 869 +8.0 799 2, 004 162.1 
Bert, DeNGOs x <n cdcwnéwadcon 344 412 +19.7 156 263 68.4 
Tennessee 3, 386 3, 031 —10.5 2, 798 5, 934 112.1 
TOG. cds kstisdsoiewold 5, 409 6, 150 +13.7 1, 463 2, 249 53.7 
Cee... .caedieecendscumnnnnal 620 735 +18. 6 973 2, 102 116.0 
5 ES i Arde estimate 510 494 | —3.0 707 106.8 
Va. . dh bdctiee.. dbddccsbbiocd 2, 856 1, 733 | —39.3 1,077 2, 647 145.9 
OO ae ae a 3, 455 5,091 | +47.3 6, 619 11, 689 76.6 
 cpobanesamennenéd 2,717 2, 799 | +3.0 1, 746 | 2, 659 52.3 
Wisconsin paatbidddsteddbasde 3, 978 2, 692 | ~ 32.3 | 1, 515 | 3, 935 159.8 
Wyoming... hmen apeiron 298 412 +38. 2 | me 277 76. 5 
15 








trust fund amounting to $7,561 mil- 
lion and the sum of the amounts in 
the individual State clearing accounts 
and State benefit payment accounts. 


Contributions and _ Benefits, 
January-March 1949 


Table 3, which compares contribu- 
tions and benefits under the State un- 
employment insurance programs for 
the first quarter of 1948 with those 


for the first 3 months of 1949, indi- 
cates the rise in unemployment in 
the latter period. Contributions 
dropped in 18 States, reducing the na- 
tional total by 6.5 percent, while bene- 
fit payments went up 90.5 percent. 
The declines in contributions, which 
reflect in part decreases in average 
weekly hours of work in manufactur- 
ing and a drop in average hourly and 
weekly earnings, ranged from 1.7 per- 
cent in Colorado to 91.2 percent in 


New Jersey. However, a part of the 
New Jersey decrease is attributable to 
recent changes in the contribution 
rate. Twenty State accounts showed 
an increase of 10 percent or more. 

Benefit payments during the first 
quarter of 1949 increased over the 
comparable period in 1948 in ay 
States. Seven States showed in.- 
creases of less than 50 percent, while 
22 had increases of more than 109 
percent. 





Recent Publications in the Field 
of Soctal Security” 


Social Security Adminis- 
tration 


Bureau OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
AND DIVISION OF RESEARCH AND 
SratTistics. Temporary Disability 
Insurance—Problems in Formulat- 
ing a Program Administered by a 
State Employment Security Agency. 
Washington: Social Security Ad- 
ministration, 1949. 67 pp. Proc- 
essed. 

A revision of an earlier report, 
Temporary Disability Insurance Co- 
ordinated With Unemployment In- 
surance. Discusses a State program of 
temporary disability insurance with- 
out provision for medical care, to be 
administered by a State employment 
security agency in coordination with 
the State unemployment insurance 
program. Includes a bibliography. 
Limited free distribution; apply to the 
Social Security Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

BureEAv OF PuBLic ASSISTANCE. Pub- 
lic Assistance Goals, 1949: Recom- 
mendations for Improving State 
Public Assistance Legislation In- 
cluding Recommendations Based 
on Federal Legisiation Enacted in 
1948. Washington: The Bureau, 
Dec. 1948. 18 pp. Processed. Lim- 
ited free distribution; apply to the 
*Prepared in the Library, Federal 

Security Agency. The inclusion of prices 

of publications in this list is intended as 

a service to the reader, but orders must 

be directed to publishers or booksellers 

and not to the Social Security Administra- 
tion or the Federal Security Agency. 

Federal publications for which prices are 

listed should be ordered from the Superin- 

tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 

Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Bureau of Public Assistance, Social 
Security Administration, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

CHILDREN’S BurEAvU. A State Program 
for Staff Development in Child Wel- 
fare. Washington: The Bureau, 
Jan. 1949. 37 pp. Processed. 
Suggestions for the development of 

staff within a child welfare program. 

Limited free distribution; apply to the 

Children’s Bureau, Social Security 

Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 

Compilation of the Social Security 
Laws, Including the Social Security 
Act, as Amended, and Related En- 
actments Through July 1, 1948. 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1948. 114 pp. 25 cents. 


General 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL 
WorkKeErRS. Social Work Fellowships 
and Scholarships Offered During 
the Year 1949-1950. New York: 
The Association, Oct. 1948. 19 pp. 
Free. 

BEVERIDGE, Lorp. Voluntary Action— 
A Report of Methods of Social Ac- 
tion. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1949. 420 pp. $4.50. 
Considers voluntary services, their 

development and operation. De- 

scribes some of the voluntary philan- 
thropic societies and organizations 
that were developed in Great Britain 
during the nineteenth century and 
gives a brief account of some of the 
outstanding pioneers in the field. 

Recommends that the State assist 

and encourage all kinds of voluntary 

action for social advance. 

Bonpy, Rosert E. “The Common 
Welfare—Social Welfare Legisla- 


tion in 1949.” The Survey, New 

York, Vol. 85, Mar. 1949, pp. 169- 

173 f. 50 cents. 

Book of the States, 1948-49. Chicago: 
The Council of State Governments, 
1948. Vol. 7. 780 pp. $7.50. 
Information on State activities; 

covers interstate and Federal-State 

relations, as well as State legislation, 
administration, taxation and finance, 
and major services. Includes a direc- 
tory of the States and Territories and 

a selected bibliography on the prob- 

lems of State government. 

Borces, Durvat Rosa. Seguro Social 
no Brasil. Riode Janeiro: Livraria 
José Olympio Editora, 1948. 230 
pp. 

A review and analysis of Brazilian 
social security with recommendations 
for reforms. 
formation on the existing programs, 
medical data for Brazil, and sum- 
maries of the social insurance systems 
in Great Britain, the Soviet Union, 
and the United States. 


Brooxincs Institution. Functions 
and Activities of the National Gov- 
ernment in the Field of Welfare: 
A Report With Recommendations 
Prepared for the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government. (Task 
Force Report—Appendix P). 
Washington: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1949. 590 pp. $1.25. 

COMMISSION ON ORGANIZATION OF THE 
EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT. Social Security — Educa- 
tion—Indian Affairs; A Report to 
the Congress, March 1949. Wash- 
ington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off. 
1949. 81 pp. 25 cents. 
Recommends the establishment of 

a Department of Social Security and 

Education and describes the varicus 

services which would be administered 

by it. 

Economic Almanac for 1949; A Hand- 
book of Useful Facts About Busi- 
ness, Labor and Government in the 


Social Security 


Includes statistical in- | 
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United States and Other Areas. New 
York: Nationa! Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, Inc., 1948. 560 pp. 


Retirement and Old Age 


LinpeR, Leo J. “Social Security for 
the Self-Employed in 1949.” Law- 
yers Guild Review, New York, July- 
Aug. 1948, pp. 447-455. 50 cents. 


PALMER, HaROLD. “Old People in New 
Zealand.” New Zealand Medical 
Journal, Wellington, Vol. 47, Oct. 
1948, pp. 434-447. 2s. 6d. 

Pocce,O.C. “Administrative Costs of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance.” 
American Economic Security 
(Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S. A.), Washington, Vol. 6, Mar. 
1949, pp. 10-16. 25 cents. 
Describes the work of the Bureau 

of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 

and compares the administrative costs 
with the benefits paid. 

REYNOLDS, ROSEMARY; POWELL, AMy 
S.; and ZEeELpITtcH, Morris. “Sym- 
posium: Casework and the Aging 
Population.” Journal of Social 
Casework, New York, Vol. 30, Feb. 
1949, pp. 58-65. 35 cents. 

“What Next in Company Pension 
Plans? A Summary of Addresses 

. at the 300th Meeting of the 

National Industrial Conference 

Board ...November 23, 1948.” 

Conference Board Personnel Man- 

agement, New York, Vol. 11, Jan. 

1949, pp. 4-6 ff. 

Includes Present-Day Pension 
Problems, by Walter J. Couper; Pen- 
sion Plans as a Subject of Collective 
Bargaining, by W. G. Caples: Expe- 
riences With Collective Bargaining, by 
Maurice F. Lipton; and Advisory 
Council Recommendations on Old- 
Age and Survivors’ Insurance, by 
Robert M. Ball. 


Employment Security 


PLEXNER, JEAN A., and Ritter, ANN §. 
“Great Britain: Employment Poli- 
cies and Production.” Monthly 
Labor Review, Washington, Vol. 68, 
Mar. 1949, pp. 278-283. 40 cents. 

“Occupational Differences Among Un- 
employment Beneficiaries, 1940—48.” 
Monthly Review (Railroad Retire- 
ment Board) Chicago, Vol. 10, April 
1949, pp. 80-85. 

Points out that the occupations of 
railroad employees have a direct bear- 
ing on the frequency and duration of 
their unemployment as well as on the 
amount of benefits they receive. 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. BUREAU 
or Lasor STATistIcs. Occupational 
Outlook Handbook — Employment 
Information on Major Occupations 
for Use in Guidance, Prepared in 
Cooperation With Veterans Admin- 
istration. (Bulletin No. 9490.) 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1949. 453 pp. $1.75. 
Contains background information 

on major population, industrial, and 
occupational trends. Includes a dis- 
cussion of 288 specific occupations, 
giving the nature of the work, duties, 
training, long-range employment out- 
look, working conditions, and earn- 
ings. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
Work. Proceedings .. . Selected 
Papers Seventy-Fifth Anniversary 
Meeting, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
April 17-23, 1948. New York: Pub- 
lished for the National Conference 
of Social Work by Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. 498 pp. $6. 


Among the 52 papers are Basic Is- 
sues in Social Work, by Leonard W. 
Mayo; Social Work and Broad Social 
and Economic Measures, by Arthur J. 
Altmeyer; Local, State, National, and 
International Activity in Social Work, 
by Donald S. Howard; National Plan- 
ning for the Chronically Ill, by Milton 
Terris; Helping the Client to Use His 
Capacities and Resources, I. by Grace 
F. Marcus, and II. by Charlotte Towle; 
Trends in Differential Treatment in 
Casework, by Lucille N. Austin; How 
Adequate Should Public Assistance 
Be? by Val M. Keating; Potentialities 
of Social Service to Children, by 
Geraldine M. Aves; Maintaining Fos- 
ter Homes Through Casework Skills, 
by Draza Kline and Helen Mary Over- 
street; Income Security for the Aged, 
by Eveline Burns; and Employment 
Problems of the Older Workers, by 
Joseph W. Willard. Other papers 
consider international welfare, social 
work and the community, methods of 
social action, the Nation’s health, 
social work and youth, the layman 
in social work, delinquency, and edu- 
cation and training for social work. 
PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF PuB- 

tic ASSISTANCE. Current Living 

Costs As Related to Standards of 

Public Assistance in Pennsylvania 

as of December 1948. Harrisburg: 

The Department, Feb. 1949. 27 pp. 

Processed. 

“Social Relief Work in China—The 

Nanking Experimental] Relief Insti- 

tute.” Industry and Labour, Gen- 


eva, Vol. 1, Mar. 15, 1949, pp. 248- 
249. 25 cents. 

“Some Important Public Welfare De- 
velopments—1948.” Louisiana Wel- 
fare. Baton Rouge, Vol. 9, Jan. 1949, 
entire issue. 


Maternal and Child 
Welfare 


ALTENDERFER, MARION E., and CRow- 
THER, BEATRICE. “Relationship Be- 
tween Infant Mortality and Socio- 
economic Factors in Urban Areas.” 
Public Health Reports, Washington, 
Vol. 64, Mar. 18, 1949, pp. 331-339. 
10 cents. 

Beyrer, J. BENJAMIN. “Are Family Al- 
lowances on the Way?” Public Wel- 
fare, Chicago, Vol. 7, April 1949, pp, 
87-90. 50 cents. 

Discusses the experience of other 
countries with family allowance pro- 
grams and suggests ways of inaugu- 
rating such a program in the United 
States. 

GoLpDsTEIN, Caro, K. “Services in the 
Aid to Dependent Children Program 
in Illinois.”” Social Service Review, 
Chicago, Vol. 22, Dec. 1948, pp. 480— 
489. $1.75. 

Pate, Wooprow W. “Social Security 
for Southern Children.” American 
Economic Security (Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S. A.), Wash- 
ington, Vol. 6, Mar. 1949, pp. 23-24. 
25 cents. 

“Training Personnel for Child Wel- 
fare—A Symposium.” Child Wel- 
fare, New York, Vol. 28, April 9, 
1949, pp. 3-9. 35 cents. 

Includes The Personnel Shortage in 
Child Welfare, by Elizabeth Wisner; 
School and Agency, by Donald V. Wil- 
son; and Co-operation Between School 
and Agency, by Lora Lee Pederson. 
ZIMAND, GERTRUDE Fotks. “Trends in 

Child Labor and Youth Employ- 

ment.” Public Welfare, Chicago, 

Vol. 7, Feb. 1949, pp. 33-37. 50 

cents. 


Health and Medical Care 


BLUESTONE, E. M. “Medical Care—A 
Community Plan.” The Survey, 
New York, Vol. 85, Mar. 1949, pp. 
157-159. 50 cents. 

Describes the Montefiore Hospital 
extension system for providing home 
care. 

COMMISSION ON ORGANIZATION OF THE 
EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT. Reorganization of Federal 
Medical Activities—A Report to 
Congress ... March 1949. Wa h- 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-49 
[In thousands; data corrected to May 31, 1949] 
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Unemployment insur- 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs ance programs 
Monthly retirement and dis- Tempers Read 
ability benefits Survivor benefits disabilit just. 
benefits |! Ment 
a6 oho ; > es ,; Rail- pm 
Service-| road 
Year and month Total Monthly Lump-sum * | Rail- —. men’s |Unem-| 
Rail | Civil ~- | road | ment | Read- | ploy- | _ 
Geet | pend’ | Serv | Vote, Civil Unem-| insur- | Ment | insur-| P 
Secu- | Retire-| 1° | 84 Ad-| gocial| Rail- | Serv- | Veter: | social State | ploy: | ance, | Act | ance | ¥ 
rity Com-/} minis- ans Ad- | laws | ment | laws * u 
Actt | Ment | ‘nis | tration’| SecU-|_road | ice | ini. | Secu- |Other ! face | Act a; &ns 
Act? | fon? rity |Retire-| Com- | "i0'* | rity — 
Act*| ment | mis- | 5), | Act fe 
Act* | sion?| “on Act 4) 
op lnnncsoneeine 
Number of beneficiaries 
1948 Te LIE OE 
} | j i. 
palin dkssessapeisscncaild 1, 237. 215.3) 123.3) 2,324.5) 843.1 oi)... 949.0) 22.1 10.8; 24.5) 35.5 979.0; 636.1, 54.2) i993 
ES HI 1,250.1] 215.7| 124.2] 2,322 5| 856.0) 95.2)... | 954.9, 19.0| 122] 241) 32.4/ 930.0, 550.4! 61.6 tig 
PRD 2 PAE 1, 274. 216.8} 127.1) 2,320.5) 864.8) 99.7/.......| 959.4) 16.7 9.3} 25.3) 26.6) 838.2) 436.5 46.6 Ling 
OS SSS aS eer 1, 289.3) 217.9) 129.1) 2,315. 873.4) 102. 3} ee | 934.2) 19,1 10.7; 26.4) 20.4 893. 1) 371.8) 30.9) 104 
Saat dascdmhalinedinesene 1,305.6; 219.5) 129. 2,309.5) 876.5) 105.5 18 940.5) 14.9) 10.9} 25.2) 25. 3| 822. 6) 394.45 20.6 90.9 
SE ottsiadiesadiccesdcoces 1,320.8) 220.4) 131.3) 2,304.3) 881.5) 107.1 2.6) 946.2) 15.4 12.2} 25.5) 34.6) 785. 8) 397.3) 26.2 75.9 
Sl nsndiundincceenenes 1,335.2) 221.4) 132.3) 2,297. 892.4; 108.4 3.1 950. 4 16.9 11.2} 24.8) 36.8) 720. 5} 357.2; 25.1) 61.4 
Rane SI 1,352.3) 222.6; 133.5) 2,295.7; 901.5) 109.9 3.6) 955.3 15. 5) 12.1 23.7; 3. 5} 658. 7! 245.7) 22.5 46.2 
November..........|.........- 1,370.1 224.0} 134.2) 2, 206. 909. 111.4 4.1 961.2) 14.3 11.8} 2.2) 37. 0) 730. 8} 251.0' 26.3 29.1 
pO a ae 1,394.1 226.1) 135.1) 2,206.1) 920.5 113.1) 4.6) 963.5 15.9 10.3} 2.3) 38.2) 939. 4) 330. 7 42.0 39.2 
1949 | 
pL I Sr 1,422.3) 227.0, 136.8) 2,205.4) 929.6) 114.4 5.4; 972.5) 15.3 12.0} 23.0) 37.0) 1,212.3) 495.1) 64.1 30.3 
February...........|.........- 1,453.2! 227.9) 138.0} 2,207.4) 940.3) 115.9/ 6.2) 977.0; 15.6 10.5} 23.4) 34.7| 1,466.0) 634.0) 82.9) 516 
CRT PRR 1) 488. 1] 229. 4) 139.2) 2,302.2] 953.9 u17.6 7.2) 979.9 21.0) 16.7; 25.8 9 1,784.0| 688.4 110.4) 64] 
| | 
Amount of benefits 44 
; 
$21, 074|$114, 166|$62, 019) $317, 851) $7, 784| $1,448)... |$105, 696)/$11, 736) $12, 267)... __- | $518, 700) $15, 961)....... 
, 141; 119, 912) 64,933) 320, 25,454; 1, 559)....._- 111, 799) 13,328; 13, 943)....._- 344, 321 | 14, 537)........ 
80, 122, 68,115} 325, 41,702; 1,603)__..__. 111, 193} 15, 038 ptiadawallndiiin col’: Sas 6, 268). 
97, 257| 125, 795| 72. 961| 331, 350] 57,763| 1,704)... 116, 133] 17, 830 $2, 857). | “79, 643) 917]. 
119, 129, 78, 081| 456, 76, 942) 1, 765)_..._.- 144, 302 146 5, 035) - | 62, 385) #4, 113 582) = $12 
157, 391) 137, 85, 742| 697, 104,231} 1, 772)_____- , 238) 26, 135 4, 669)..._... 445, 866) 114,955) 2,359) 11, 675 
230, 149, 96, 418) 1, 268, 30, 1, 817}__..... , 640) 27, 267 4, 761 1, 005, 475)1, 491, 204) 30,917) 252 4% 
299, 177, 108, 691}1 676, 153, 19, 283}... ._-- 382, 515) 29, 517 22, 024/$11, 368} 776, 164) 772.368) 39, 401) 108 1% 
366, 887} 208, 134, 886}1, 711 176, 35,992) $918) 413,912) 32,315 26, 279) 30,843) 789, 736) 426, 560| 28, 500) 77, 468 
| 
a 14, 9,342) 145,141| 13, 242) 2,340/_......| 33,001) 3,541 2,243} 3,219 76, 573 55,782; 3,462) 9, 519 
A 15, 9, 550) 146, 13, 474; 2,411)... 30,312} 3, 032 2,200} 2,895 73, 57! 46,940) 3,822) 9 ST 
2, 15, 11, 393} 142, 13, 639} 2, 506]... __ 32, 406] 2, 696 2,229] 2,501} 66,432} 33,535) 2,932) 9.97 
23, 1s, 11, 141, 13,804) 2,561)... __. 33, 181} 3, 056 2,428} 2,675) 71,940} 30,676) 2,048) 9 ai 
23, 18, ll, 137, 13, 2, 664 70 2, 417 2,363] 2,167) 67,630} 31,626) 1, 27 & 731 
29, 18, 12, 139, 331] 13, 2,701 156} 32,871) 2, 503 2,302; 2,979; 64,562) 32,732) 1,661) 7,27 
29, 18, 12, 134, 14, 184} 2, 732 142} 37, 2, 729 2,341} 3,198; 50,797) 20,435) 1,576) 5,80 
30, 18, 12, 200} 139, 417) 14, 2, 71 163} 38,17 2, 07 2, 166; 3, 108 55, 435 19, 258; 1,404; 447 
30, 18, 651) 12,455) 144, 14, 2, 804 175, 38,464) 2,34 2,207; 3,250; 62,151 20,088; 1,605) 33% 
. 18, 819} 12, 145, 14, 2, S47 212} 30,178) 2,612 2,329) 3, 475 79, 966: 27,907| 2,608) 3,00 
; | | 
| 
18, 893) 12,530} 144, 985) 14, 2, 879 2 39, 203} 2, 509 2,109} 3,204) 103,011} 30,849, 4,050) 3,08 
18, 977| 12,719] 138, 706) 15, 2,91 250 38,990) 2,57 2,040! 2.772) 115,268) 47,103) 4,998) 3,951 
19, 092) 12,841) 145, 15, 2, 279| 40, 3, 41 2, 575} 3,153| 152,438} 60,766) 7,648 5,78 














1 Primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary beneficiaries. 
Partly estimated. 

2 Age and disability annuitants and in current-payment status at 
end of month, and amounts certified, minus cancellations, during year. 

3 Data for ci retirement ility fund and Canal Zone and 
Alaska retirement and disability funds administered by Civil Service 
Commission. June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include 
survivor benefits under joint and survivor elections and accrued annuities to 
date of death paid to survivors. Sorts So.enatevers leaving service not in- 

‘ 4 Veterans’ and compensation. 

§ Widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated. 

* Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections, 12-month death- 
benefit annuities to widows and next of kin, and, ing February 1947, 
widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and ’s benefits in current-payment 


status. 
1 Beginning July 1948, beneficiaries and benefits under programs administered 
by Civil Service Commission. 

§ Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

* Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum pa. ts were made. 

10 under the Railroad Retirement Act 


Federal civil-service 
programs; see August Bulletin for 


uc disabilit 4 4- Rhode Lane 

‘om 

April 1 in California Denies toch and under the Tetwesd 
18 


Unemployment Insurance Act beginning July 1947. Includes maternity bene 
fits in Rhode Island and under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; 
excludes benefits under private plans in California. 

2 Re ts average weekly number of beneficiaries. 

13 Number represents average number of persons receiving benefits in a 14-day 
registration period. Annual amounts adjusted for underpayments and over- 
payments. 

4 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans; from 1 to 2 percent of 
number and amount shown represents allowances for illness and disability after 
establishment of unemployment rights. Number represents average weekly 
number of continued claims. 

18 Number and amount of claims paid under the Servicernen’s Readjustment 
Act. 

‘6 Payments: annual and — pa payments (amounts certified, including 
retroactive payments) and monthly payments in current-payment status, under 
the Social Security and the Railroad Retirement Acts; amounts certified under 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; disbursements minus cancellations, 
under the Civil Service Commission and the Veterans Administration programs; 
checks issued by State agencies, under State unemployment insurance and State 
temporary disability compensation programs and under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
Social Security 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes under selected social 
insurance and related programs, by specified period, 
1946-49 


[In thousands] 




















| Retirement, disability, 
| an and survivors insurance | Unemployment insurance 
| 
i | Rail- 
Federal Taxes | road 
Period Federal | civil- on State un- | Federal) unem- 
insurance) service carriers} employ- | unem-| ploy- 
eontri- policy and ment ploy- | ment 
butions! | tribu- | thelr | contri- | ment | insur- 
: tions: | m- | butions?) taxes ‘| ance 
- ploy- | contri- 
| ees butions 
——__—_——_ ——|— —|-——_—_—_——— en 4 —— 
Fiscal year: | | 
1946-47 — $1, 459, 492|$481, 448) $380, 057/$1, 001, 504/$184, $23/$141, 750 
1947-48 idee 1, 616, 162) 482, 585) 557,061) 1, 007,087) 207, 919) 145, 148 
9 months ended: 
March 1947.........| 1,042, 155) 414, 687) 253,252) 693,059) 168, 005) 107, 431 
March 1048.........| 1, 149, 247) 418, 723) 415, 992 656,711} 190, 400) 108, 384 
March 1949. .....-- 1, 217, 888) 465, 675) 425, 244 181, 396} 206, 610 7, 514 
| 

1948 
DT chubbedsoocceds 30,415) 18,978) 132, 618 6,864) 12,912) 36,401 
oe os ae 74,324) 19,256) 5,663) 112,188) 2,921 76 
May. “Ee — ee 376,000) 19,908) 11,508) 132,475) 13,417) 1,239 
i at 16, 590} 24, 607) 123, S08) 5,713} 1,181] 35,390 
July aaa 63, 057|$244, 676) 2,378 112,097 1, 586 5 
ah shibsbecces 379, 573| 24,331) 17,161); 152,242) 12,924 6 
September ..........-- 7,968) 26,779) 121, 632) 10, 978 242 12 
NEE . a cb cccéeccers 58,804) 25, 904 4, 649) 95, 185 1, 683 3 
ares 357,617) 29,454) 14,050 176,088) 12,336) 2,407 
December. ..-.-..-..- 7,062) 27,763) 125, $42! 8,707) 1,531 3 

| } 

1949 
EES 38, 089; 28, 489 1, 201) 80,052) 14, 492 2, 564 
DURE Fes ccccccocce | 279,820) 27,707 5, 578) 97,531; 152, 784 19 
| 25,937; 30,571) 132, 752) 3,813} 9,082) 2,495 

1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments 


covered by old-age and survivors insurance 

2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service, 
Canal Zone, and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds; in recent 
years Government contributions are made in 1 month for the entire fiscal 


ear. 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penal- 
ties and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from 
employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness insur- 
ance funds. Data reported by State agencies; corrected to June 3, 1949. 

4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal U nem ployment 
Tax Act. 

§ Represents July contributions of $17.3 million from employees, and contri- 
butions for fiscal year 1948-49 of $225.4 million from the Federal Government 
and $2.0 million from the District of Columbia for certain District government 
employees. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 





Table 3.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under 
Social Security Administration programs, by specified 


period, 1947-49 


{In thousands] 





























Fiscal year 1947-48 | Fiscal year 1948-49 
Ttens Expendi- Expendi- 
Appro- tures — tures 
ia- through through 
tions ! March | tions! | Mare 
1948 2 1949 2 
| 
Total... .........-. a ree $1, 438, 777|$1, 041, 013/$1,595,340/ $1,327,921 
Administrative expenses __-_-_....._. ‘ 42, 476 40,671; 45,420) 41,360 
Federal Security Agency, Social 
Security Administration 4..__.__- 42, 376 31,560) 45,318) 31,520 
Department of Commerce, Bureau 
OPENS DONO. 5a - 2 - debttiebutiod 100 67 102 88 
Department of the Treasury 4... ._. (5 9,044) (5) 9, 743 
Grants to States_.._.................| 881,455) 624,626) 949,000) 842, 636 
Unemployment insurance and em- 
ployment service administration.| 130, 455) 48,270) 130,000) 127, 460 
Old-age assistance. __.._......... =| |{ 435, 958 538, 150 
Aid to the blind_ --------|p 726,000) 12, 848|> 797,000 15, 496 
Aid to dependent ‘children. ____ it 108, 103 140, 799 
Maternal and child health services. 11, 000 8,430; 11,000| 10,188 
Services for crippled children__..._. 7, 500 5, 985 7, 500 7, 027 
Child welfare services___._....__. 3, 500 3, 075 3, 500 3, 431 
Emergency nw « and infant 
OMG 52s ssSttss csestt cscs ccczce! 7 3, 000 a 76 
Benefit payments, old-age and survi- 
vors insurance. _______. § 511,676) 373, 482) 9599, 000) #442, 304 
Recon version epempleyment ben- 
efits for seamen ___- ee ‘ 3, 170 2, 234 1, 920 1, 621 
| 











1 Excludes » sibieibiipatl balance of appropriations for preceding fiscal year. 

2 Includes expenditures from unexpended balance of appropriations for 
preceding fiscal year. 

3 1947-48 data exclude expenses for administering U. 8. Em mgioomnent Service; 
the Service became a part of the Social Security Administration on July 1, 1948. 

4 Amounts expended by the Treasury in administering title II of the Social 
Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reimbursed from 
the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to the general fund of the 
Treasury. 

5 Not available because not separated from appropriations for other purposes. 

6 Excludes grants for employment service administration. 

7? Amount appropriated for 1947-48 available until June 30, 1949. 

8 Actual payments from the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 

* Estimated expenditures as shown in 1948-49 budget. 


Source: Federal ia acts and 1948-49 budget (appropriations); 
Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury and reports from administrative 
(expenditures). 


Table 4.—Cash income and outgo: ' Total Federal and Social Security Administration programs, 1948 by quarter and 
January-March 1949 


[In millions] 


Classification 


Cash income 
Social security 
Federal insurance contributions 
Federal unemployment taxes 
Deposits in unemployment trust fund 2 
Other 7 


Cash outgo 

Social security . 
Administrative expx 
Grants to States ‘ 
State withdrawals from unemployment trust fund 
Old-age and survivors insurance benefit payments 
Administrative expenses, Department of the Treasury 5 

Other 


nses, Social Security Administration 


into and out of the Treasury 
? Deposits by States 
surance laws. 
+ Federal expenditures administered chiefly by the Social Security 
tration. 


nection with searching census records for old-age and survivors insurance. 


Bulletin, May 1949 


!Cash income and outgo represent flow of cash, exclusive of borrowed cash, 
of contributions collected under State unemployment in- 


Adminis- 
Includes administrative expenses of the Bureau of the Census in con- 

















1948 
pom 2." Sn ee ee January- 
March 
| Total January- April- July- October- 1949 
March June September | December 
$44, 971 $15, 049 $10, 248 $10, 097 $9, 576 $13, 131 
2, 886 704 735 740 7 
1, 685 S44 467 451 423 344 
212 164 18 15 16 176 
989 196 250 274 269 193 
42, 085 14, 345 9, 513 9, 357 8, 868 12, 418 
| 36, 905 8, 641 9, 033 8, 735 10, 496 9, 931 
2, 429 541 590 674 624 812 
42 10 ll 11 10 10 
| 966 202 197 284 282 276 
664 | 852 195 241 234 183 368 
” 556 131 = 141 146 155 
, + 13 3 3 3 3 
34, 476 8, 100 8, “3 8, 061 9, 872 9, 119 

















‘Includes grants for unemployment insurance administration, old-age assist- 
ance, aid to the blind, aid to dependent children, and maternal and child health 
and welfare services; beginning July 1948, includes grants for employment service 
administration. 

5 In connection with old-age and survivors insurance. 

Source: Total Federal cash income and outgo from RPulletin of the Treasury 
Department; other data from Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 5.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-49 

















[In thousands] 
Railroad unemployment insuran 
monet pe penal Unes- State accounts ensount ce 
Period assets Govern- pene 
“period, | ‘curities |Stendot|) | Interest | _With- | Balance | 1 sits | Interest Beet | Bae 
ts at end o ts pay- t 

acquired 1 | Pert posits | credited | drawals? | ®tend é credited | Pay, | at end of 
Cumulative, January 1996-March 1949_| $8, 320, 510 | $8,291,358 | $29, 152 |$12, 209,249 | $960,730 |*$5, 858, 751 | $7,401,228 | $876,950 | $91,608 | $224,491 | $919, x9 

1946-47. a ptiethtiieadibbagddwapedena 7, 869, 044 443, 000 17, 044 1, 005, 273 131, 419 817,817 | 7,000,547] 127,576 | 15,469 51, 657 850, 
AP pew oe pedpbbousaweciesesese< 8, 323, 029 446, 399 24,630 | 1,007,346) 147,076 798,132 | 7,365,839 | 130,634 18, 203 60, 793 957, 192 

9 months e 

a IE a ES 7, 683, 489 245, 000 29, 489 605, 727 68, 379 604,349 | 6,850,429 96, 688 7,917 39, 596 833, 060 

TT oct daensennceudasesqnee , 724 338, 424 26, 299 757, 221 75, 928 557,602 | 7, 285, 039 97, 546 9, 357 4, 421 931, 
IEG -ccchccotboccedscessess 8, 320, 510 —7,040 20, 152 736, 376 . 785,310 | 7, 401, 228 55 10, 665 50, 226 919, 289 

1948 
BE Riahtts feancapecstiecascascacseee 8, 216, —35, 063 26, 299 13, 973 3, 601 76,427 | 7, 285, 039 32, 761 445 6, 555 981, 685 
_ 3S) 0S Ss ee 8, 174, 535 —50, 000 34, 110 38, 707 248 75,254 | 7, 248,740 68 31 5, 989 925, 797 
| ae NERS 2: 8, 302, 125, 000 37, 527 199, 436 |.......... 66,442 | 7,381,734 NC | Sere 5, 737 921, 221 
SE SE) SRP > 8 323, 029 32, 974 24, 630 11, 983 98,834 | 7,365,783 31, 859 8, 815 4, 646 057, 248 
st SSE RE SS &, 206, 210 —30, 000 27, $11 35, 140 19 66,542 | 7,334, 400 4 2 3, 942 961, 812 
|. pub pibacadsdactddacedosecsese 8, 410, 047 121, 000 20, 648 224, 192 52 106,729 | 7,451,915 3 7 4, 156 O58, 133 
ie RE ES ere 8, 363,664 | —40,007| 14,273 15, 016 3, 612 61,086 | 7, 400, 457 7 466 4,398 | 954, 298 
 ELEED GRE OEE ES 8, 334, 837 —35, 000 20, 446 27, 499 180 52,497 | 7, 384, 639 2 22 4, 034 950, 199 
RNS oko tecsinessidtnocessasdecee 8, 501, 336 167, 000 19, 944 237,208 i.....-..... 53,982 | 7, 557, 875 See 4, 364 043, 461 
BREE a ET 8, 520, 442 14, 974 24, 077 14, 187 76, 387 76,120 | 7, 572,328 3 5, 005 948, 115 
1949 

RE to an), chet dewcncingedgnen 8, 437, 274 —90, 000 30, 909 28, 449 75 102,121 | 7, 498,781 }.......... u 7,017 O38, 543 
Sh occuhtapannncetanadpebd 8, 469, 436 34, 000 29, 071 149, 261 15 110, 183 | 7, 537, 824 }- 12 2 6, 946 931, 611 
i en cnultedsduancesccsctoue 8, 320, 510 —149, 007 29, 152 15, 414 4,040 156,050 | 7,401,228 ll 502 10,364 | 919,282 



































1 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at ployment insurance account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses 
primarily net total of securities 


time of purchasc; minus figures represent 


re- on account of retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Un- 
rance Act Amendments of 1948. 


employment 
2 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance includes withdrawals of $70,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 


secount amoun to $107,161,000. 
3 Includes from 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


unemployment insurance administration 
railroad unem 


railroad 
fund amounting to $75,481,000 and transfers of $7,427,000 from the 


Table 6.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-49 























[In thousands] 
Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Net total of 
Period Cash with Credit of 
Adminis- | U. 8. Gov- : | Total assets 
Appropris- | Interest | peyments1| trative | emment | omeoratend| atend of | St endot 
apenas pe mw 4 of period period period 
Cumulative January 1937-March 1949_..............| $12, 557,383 | $1, 153, 254 | $2, 483, 558 $318,848 | $10, 815, 761 $67, 307 $25, 163 $10, 908, 231 
year: 

i t<‘tpenenesenenatnedabnontiteaatnwasinntdibrl 1, 459, 867 163, 466 425, 582 40, 788 1, 193, 600 48, 376 7, 305 8, 708, 300 
SS ea See es 1, 616, 862 190, 562 511, 676 47, 457 1, 194, 445 74, 887 35,015 10, 046, 681 

9 months ended 
ieee in accacedssesesedibibeaseenes 1, 042, 155 63, 446 309, 119 30, 104 770, 000 48, 306 40, 766 8, 407, 806 
EE ce eee ce 1, 149, 947 040 373, 482 34, 870 787, 531 91, 169 10, 991 9, 632, 025 
A A LE IEE EL LEER 1, 221, 1 122, 948 442, 304 40, 233 878, 981 67, 307 25, 163 10, 908, 231 

1948 
lt SES ET = SE TS 30, 415 10, 006 45, 464 4, 397 104, 740 91, 169 10, 991 9, 632, 025 
Sm i tik itidinmeusiamdéimeonsddachnadipenetaaee 74, 324 46, 068 3, 908 —23, 899 79, 184 71, 751 9, 656, 901 
DEA. nccaediiiindiincoesechinaidocee) thindiboscan tied 376,000 j............ 45, 978 8: Se 78, 590 398, 300 9, 982, 857 
ee ae cieoncchdpsccooancnttn 16, 590 97, 996 46, 148 4,614 430, 813 74, 887 35, 015 10, 046, 681 
Rae SE SS EE Te aS SPT 63, 334 25 46, 962 4, 553 —20, 000 82, 788 58, 959 10, 058, 526 
Nn oes nceuneplbcnenasboep dill Sy, ee 46, 853 eae 80, 039 392, 018 10, 388, 835 
I in diltinnccecnadabsboococescodsabesccccecncail 7, 968 11, 032 47,456 3, 977 364, 981 69, 578 5, 063 10, 356, 401 
a SE er eS eS a ee ae 58, 804 180 48, 197 4,042 — 26, 000 66, 400 40, 936 10, 363, 147 
i OE AE, 1 ARES TERE SE SF SIE GE Esnnnenssers 48, 548 4, 675 |....- saab 62, 732 349, 048 10, 667, 541 
Le es Fee rt 7,062 100, 660 49, 335 4,215 300, 000 70, 810 95, 143 10, 721, 714 
1949 

BOEEG.. . dcitiincecocestedite aassonsabdiipebsccnpdelil ED ipcncedeconns 50, 088 2 EEE 67, 507 82, 216 10, 705, 573 
tt 1 ti ,cnadesstabiicsccesconuphpabsccssaséitl 0, EEE 51, 090 | eee 72, 338 302, 360 10, 930, 458 
Sl td iibinnascesadsghhoscocenspathpcecsascasdin 25, 937 11, 050 53, 774 5, 441 260, 000 67, 307 25, 163 10, 908, 231 





























Contrutions Ae July 1940, equals taxes collected under the Federal Insurance 2 Before July 1, 1948, data represent checks cashed and returned to the Trea® 


ury; beginning July 1, 1948, represent checks issued. 
vors 3 "includ des accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 


ve and 
of je pwd 9 World War II veterans as provided under the Social Security Act pe ar gee emer figures represent primarily net total of securities 
med. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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7.—Estimated pay rolls in employment covered 
Table jected programs ' in relation to civilian wages 


and salaries, by specified period, 1938-48 


[Corrected to June 3, 1949] 








Wages and salaries? Pay rolls covered by— 


State | Railroad 


Old- 
Period = — unem- |retirement 
Total Civilian’ vivors ploy- and unem 
ineur- ment | ployment 

ance ¢ insur- | insur- 


ance’ | ance® 
| 


Amount (in millions) 





n” 
nh 
S 
8 


dar year: 
se aS. $29,026 | $26, 200 | 


1938 ; $42, 812 $42, 442 q 
1939 edi 45, 745 45, 347 32, 222 | 29, 069 | 2, 161 
1940 ht edited 49, 587 48, 996 35, 668 32, 450 | 2. 273 
1941 kip owboating 61, 708 50, 846 45. 463 | 2, 146 2, 687 
Serer dl 81, 681 75, 396 58,219 | 54,796 3, 382 
i pescneoous 105, 328 9, 850 69, 653 6, 117 4, O85 
1444 ek 117, 076 #, 370 73, 349 69, 139 4, 507 
aE “ 117, 541 95, 064 71, 560 (6, 643 | 4,514 
eee 111,741 | 103,979 79,260 | 73, 403 | 4, 866 
Pp wedsnce 122, 164 118, 287 92, 600 | 86, 660 | 5, 107 
134, 701 131, 161 101, 500 95, 737 | 5, 485 

| 

1947 | 
January-March 28, 852 27, 769 21,500 | 20, 285 1, 206 
April-June 29, 461 28, 487 22.30 | 20,936 1, 227 
July-September P 30, 278 29, 361 23, 000 21, 538 1, 208 
October-December 33, 574 $2, 671 25, 800 23, 901 1, 376 

1948 
January-March 31, 897 31, 036 24, 200 22, 510 1, 348 
April-June 32, 957 32, 093 24, 900 23, 047 1, 318 
July-September 33, 640 32, 762 25, 400 23, 963 1, 391 
October—Decem ber - 36, 201 5, 270 27, 000 26, 217 1, 428 
Percent of civilian wages and salaries 
| SERN ST 
Calendar year: 

1938 100. 0 68.4 61.7 4.8 
1939 100. 0 71.1 | 64.1 4.8 
1940 100. 0 72.8 | 66. 2 4.6 
1941 ° 100. 0 76.0 |} 70.4 | 4.5 
1942 . 100.0 77.2 72.7 4.5 
1943 ; 100. 0 76.7 | 72.8 | 4.5 
14 memabdiied 100. 0 76.1 71.7 | 1.7 
1945. ... ” 100. 0 75.3 | 70.1 | 4.7 
1946... abesé 100.0 76. 2 70.6 | 4.7 
1947 100.0 78.3 73.3 | 4.3 
1948 100. 0 77.4 | 73.0 4.2 

1947 | 
January-March 100. 0 77.4 73.0 | 4.3 
April-June 100. 0 78.3 73.5 4.3 
July-Septem ber 100. 0 78.3 73.4 | 4.4 
October-December - 100.0 79.0 73.2 4.2 

1948 } 
January-March 100. 0 78.0 72.5 4.3 
April-June 100. 0 77.6 71,8 4.1 
July-September 100. 0 77.5 73.1 4.2 
October-December 100.0 76. 6 | 74.3 4.0 


i Includes data for Alaska and Hawaii. Pay rolls covered by State unern- 
ployment insurance programs in these 2 Territories have ranged from $18 
million to $78 million a quarter 

2 Total represents estimated wages and salaries paid in cash and in kind in 
continental United States and, in addition, pay of Federal civilian and military 
personnel in all other areas; civilian wages and salaries include employee con- 
tributions to social insurance and related programs. 

‘Quarterly data have been adjusted to correct for distribution of bonus 
payments. 

‘Taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages In excess of $3,000 earned in 
employment covered by program. 

'Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages earned in employment covered by 

ogram; excludes earnings of railroad workers covered by State laws through 
une 1939. Data for 1947 and 1948 preliminary. 

‘ Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages in excess of $300 a month. Data for 
1947 and 1948 preliminary. 

Source: Data on wages and salaries from the Office of Business Economics, 
Department of Commerce; data on pay rolls for selected programs based on 
reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 8.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Estimated 
number of employers: and workers and estimated 
amount of wages in covered industries, by specified 
period, 1940-48 


[Corrected to May 1, 1949] 









































All Total pay 
Work- Taxable work- | colls in cov- 
Em- a wages 2 ors erea 
ploy- | ith { em- industris * 
ers ) ctonce, Rar RRS ployed habia 
axa- 
re. | ble ae 
Year and quarter | PO™ | wages 
ing | during Aver- | indus- A ver- 
wages?) riod 2 Total | “soe tries | Total | * “ 
din /Pooe’) Gn | See | during} (in | 38 
thou- | shou. | il | work. [Period 4) mil- | lop. 
sands) sands) lions) pa (in | lions) a= 
thou- 
sands) 
| we ee! 2, 500) 35, 393/$32, 974 $932] 35, 393/$35, 668) $1, 008 
a ey ee el 40, 976) 41,848; 1,021} 40,976) 45,463) 1,110 
1003. 5. sco. oaks tek 2, 655) 46,363) 52,939) 1,142) 46,363) 58,219) 1,256 
gE SAE. 2, 394) 47,656) 62,423) 2,310) 47,656) 69,653) 1,462 
gS ree 2, 469) 46, 296; 64,426; 1,392] 46,206) 73,349) 1,584 
1946. . 255.25 ASE 2, 614) 46,392) 62,945; 1,357) 46,392) 71,560) 1,543 
9006. 5.5 deck i Edo 3,017) 49,096} 69,088} 1,407) 49,096) 79,260) 1,614 
1007 4, 350. SE Lt 3, 250) 49, 200} 78,360; 1,593) 49,200) 92,600) 1,882 
IDES F..w dencesebsocdéanne L u 50, 000; 85,100; 1,702] 50, 000/101, 500) 2,030 
1943 
| 
January-March.......- 1,971) 36, 537) 15, 462) 423} 36,537) 15,760 431 
April-June___.........- 2,008) 37, 483) 16, 561) 442) 37, 557| 17, 400! 
July-September... . , 998) 37,682) 15,838) 420) 38,057) 17,498} 460 
October-December. ____ 2, 001) 36, 016) 14, 562) 404 7, 593) 18, 995) 505 
1944 
January-March....___- 2,010) 36,326] 17,362) 478} 36,326] 17,696) 487 
April-J une___.........- 2, 048) 36,893) 17, 284) 468} 36,992) 18, 185 492 
July-September... .___- 2, 038) 37,301) 16, 243) 435) 37,752) 18, 350) 486 
October-December. ___- 2, 039) 35, 629) 13, 537) 380} 37,789) 19, 109 506 
| 
1945 
January-March._._...-. 2,076} 35,855) 17, 874! 499} 35,855) 18, 262 
April-June__-...-...-.. 2, 149) 35, 854) 17, 541) 489) 35,949) 18, 558) 516 
July-September........| 2,176] 35,684) 14, 982 420} 36,285) 17, 261) 476 
October-December... 2,199) 33, 508) 12, 548) 373) 35,973) 17, 478) 486 
1946 
January-March_______- 2, 287| 36,038| 16,840}  467| 36,038] 17,397) 483 
April-June_........... 2, 470) 38, 055 17, 846| 469} 38, 153) 19, 079) 500 
July-September -_-... ._- 2, 478) 39, 670) 17, 709) 446) 40, 20, 222) 503 
October-December... 2, 513} 37,945) 16, 694) 440} 39,930) 22, 562 565 
1947 
January-March 4______- | 2,509] 38,765] 20,805] 537} 38,765] 21,500] 555 
April-June ¢___......- | 2,587) 39,900) 20, 655) 518) 40, 200' 22, 300 555 
July-September *.....-| 2,620) 40, 255) 19, 500} 484; 41, 155; 23, 000 559 
October-December ‘4__.| 2, 630) 37,7 17, 400 462) 41,100) 25, 800 628 
1948 | | 
January-March ¢._..... 2, 600| 40,000| 23,300] 583, 40,000] 24,200] 695 
April-June ¢ Sei. 2, 650} 40,800) 23, 000) 564; 41,100) 24, 900 616 
July-September 4......) 2,700) 41,500) 21, 300) 513} 42,700) 25, 400 535 
October-December ¢...| 2,700) 38,000) 17, = 461 42, 600) 27, 000) 614 























1 Number corresponds to number of employer returns. A return may relate 
to more than 1 establishment if employer operates several separate establish- 
ments but reports for concern as a whole. 

2 Quarterly and annual data for 1937-39 were presented in the Bulletin for 
February 1947, p. 31; quarterly data for 1940 were presented in the Budletin for 
August 1947, p. 30; quarterly data for 1941 and 1942 were presented in the Bulle- 
tin for February 1948, p. 31. 

3 A description of these series and quarterly data for 1940 were presented in 
the Rulletin for August 1947, p. 30: quarterly data ior 1941 and 1942 were pre- 
sented in the Bulletin for February 1948, p. 31. 

‘ Preliminary. 
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Table 9.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly ts in current-payment status ' at the end of th 
a of benefit and by month, March 1948-March 1949, and monthly benefit actions, wd Anog pearee by 

































































h 1949 ‘ 
[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Apr. 15, 1949] 
= on = or A. } —— — amet ———————— 
Total } Primary Wife’s | Child’s Widow's Widow’s current | Parent's 
| ae & — 28 bo te 
= N N | Num. | | es em, 
Sum |Amount | “i | Amount — Amount | NY | mount | — Amount | \Um- Amount | —_ Amount 
| | 
Monthly benefits in current-pay- | 
ment status at end of month: | 
| | | 
2, ORO, 312/$40, 537.9; 929, 291/$23, 245.8) 284,875) $3, 769.4) 542,097) $6, 955.7 175, 946) $5, 598.8 137, 666) $2,827.6) 10, 437 $140.7 
2, 115, 064) 41, 306.6) 946, 133) 23, 706.7) 289,537) 3, 838.6) 549,128) 7,058.5) 180,419, 3,693.5 139,193, 2,865.5) 10,65 143.8 
2, 139, 746) 41, 867.5) 957,970) 24,041. 9) 293,274) 3,895.5) 553,430) 7,123.7) 184,382, 3,775.9, 139,847) 2,883.9) 10, 843 146.6 
2, 162, 693) 42, 391.3) 968,682) 24, 344.5) 206,711) 3,948.2) 556,834) 7,175.1/ 188,612) 3,865.5) 140,807) 2,908.6) 11,047 149.5 
2, 182, 043) 42, 882.0) 981,085) 24, 697. 5] 300, 530) 4,006.1) 555,934) 7, 164.9] 192,067) 3,939.4) 141, 224 2,922.3) 11/203} 151.9 
2, 202, 290) 43,370.4| 992,724) 25,027.0) 303,978) 4,059.0) 557,300) 7,188.8) 195,351) 4,010.6) 141, 503) 2, 931.0} 11, 344 154.0 
2, 227, 587| 43, 928. 6/1, 003, 451| 25, 334.9) 307,274) 4, 108.4) 564,652) 7,300.1) 190,033) 4,089.7] 141,713) 2,939.6) 11.464 155 9 
2, 253, 858) 44, 515. 5/1, 016, 303; 25, 606.8) 311,319) 4,168.4) 570,502) 7,389.5) 202,876) 4,172.8) 141, 155 2, 990. 1| 11, 613 157.9 
2, 279, 992) 45, 105. 0/1, 029, 835) 26,073.0) 315,391; 4,227.3) 575,473) 7,463.6! 20€,309| 4,246.2) 141,248) 2,935.1) 11, 736 150.8 
2, 314, 557| 45, 872. 5]1, 047, 985| 26, 564. 2} 320,928) 4, 307.3] 581,265] 7, 549.0) 210,253) 4, 331.0) 142,223 2,958.6) 11,903 1@29 
2, 351, 824) 46, 754. 7/1, 069, 674) 27, 179.1) 327,098] 4,398.9) 585,916) 7,619.6) 214.110) 4,414.6) 143,038 2,978.9 11,988 tags 
2, 393, 462) 47, 737. 1/1, 093, 636) 27, 857.9) 333,853) 4, 501.8) 591,709) 7, 705.2) 217.897| 4,498.3, 144,291, 3,008.8) 12.076 164.9 
2, 441, 959) 48, 852. 9/1, 120, 238) 28, 601.0) 341,834) 4,620.7) 508,589) 7,805.2) 223.413) 4,617.4) 145,656) 3,041.5) 12,220 167.2 
: 
Monthly benefit actions, March 
1949: | 
In force ? at beginning of month_| 2, 697, 709) 54, 727. 1/1, 266, 267) 32, 634.2) 378,689, 5,147.3 622, 368 8,101.2) 221,349 4,565.1) 196,834 4,112.8) 12, 202 166.6 
Benefits awarded in month---- 67,997) 1,486.2) 33,055 906.5; 11,779/ 168.5, 11, 810 166.9) 6,655 140.9 4,437 99.7 261 3.7 
Entitlements terminated ?___.. 22, 030 421.6 7, 960 201.4; 3,923 51 6| 5, O88) 81.8 1,023 20.6 3, 030 4.8 106 L5 
Net adjustments *.____........ 313 2.1 229) 20. 6) -38 2. 5) 127) 3. 6) —% —.1 49 1.5 —3 ‘ 
In force at end of month_-_..... 2, 743, 989) 55, 819.7 1, 291, 501) 33, 350.9) 386,512) 5,266.7) 628,317) 8, 189.9) 226,925 4,685.2) 198,200) 4,149.2 12.354 168. 8 
1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 3 Benefit is terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to a benefit 
tion of fixed amount that is less than the current month's benefit. for some other reason. 
2 Represents total benefits awarded (including benefits in current, deferred, ‘ Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions 
and conditional-payment status) after adjustment for subsequent changes in and from recomputations and administrative actions. 
number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see footnote 3), 5 Less than $50. 


eumulative from January 1940. 


Table 10.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, number of | . 
sum payments awarded, and number of deceased workers represented for the first time in awards of Heth 

















payments, 1940-49 
[Corrected to Apr. 20, 1949] 
) . ‘ 
Monthly benefits Lump-sum awards! 
| ae aes | _ : NM Me 
Year and quarter! | Number : ; 
rs ve — , rile Number 
Total Primary Wife’s Child’s Widow's | prt ei Parent's of decs a 
payments workers 
SL consbes MiddtcetMiccecdacontwaktbotvodbis« | 254, 984 132, 335 34, 555 59, 382 4, 600 23, 260 75, 005 6). ORO 
ae i PCG SS 209, 286 114, 660 36, 213 75, 619 11, 020 30, 502 117, 303 0 941 
bcascanceuee bocgdsscceesaswcue-ceecsecesese 258, 116 99, 622 33, 250 77, 384 14, 774 31, 820 134, 991 103, 332 
RE ER TS See ee a SY ie 262, 865 89, 070 31, 916 &5, 619 19, 576 35, 420 163, O11 122 185 
rene PA SERS ARE AS 318, 949 110, 097 40, 349 99, 676 24. 750 42. 649 205. 177 151 880 
FT Ne SIE: CORSE 402, 463 185, 174 43, 068 127, 514 20, 844 55, 108 247 012 17S SEB 
SS eee = evoe ecccucrenseéeene M7, 150 | 258, 980 88, 515 114, 875 38, 823 44.1%) 25), 706 179. SRR 
Sa booed scastusésvesseusbcddtee 572, 909 | 271, 488 94, 189 115, 754 45, 249 42. 807 218, 787 181. a2 
RTT RR EY WHT | 806, 203 275, 911 98, 557 118, 949 55, 662 44.276 213. 096 O00, 090 
1946 
Jan -~March _.. ‘ eceiniineiantod 147, 229 72, 379 23, 553 30, 001 8, 805 12, 006 OF 64, 185 46, 864 
April-June... .... pawtdbducncennes Ubksadbbschsecens 155, 036 75, 641 25. 222 31, 452 | 10, 306 11, 66 449 67, 43 48. 795 
SES yo Se eee ee | 132, 627 | 62, 541 | 21, 809 27, 222 10, 020 10, 579 456 58 389 $1. 608 
October-December... ___. Ee ee 112, 258 48,419 | 17, 931 26, 110 9, 692 9, 639 467 60, 596 42 Bl 
1947 } 
January-March... _. pewperecensseasseus te 133, 217 | 62, 106 | 22, 136 27, S48 10, 404 10, 293 730 60, 357 43, 312 
‘April-June. doesece- ecewccccccccccesosendios 152, 847 69, 319 24, 383 33, 202 12, 525 12, 173 1, 245 61. 729 51 MOT 
July-September... __. ednacccccnnc-ccnndane}’ 361,498 A8, 866 | 23, 206 27, 676 | 10. 702 10, 232 793 48. 563 43, 683 
October-December - scdecktmddteepineud 145, 370 71, 197 24, 464 27, 328 11, 618 | 10. 109 | 654 48. 138 540 
1948 
January-March . eens | anew 167, 445 82. 316 27. 970 30, 784 14, 197 11, MM a74 55, 685 52. 377 
April-June sie iahameimeipsineatennitiicinbtet w-eaee] 194,525 | 68,570 25, 384 31, 045 15. 006 11. 785 35 FR 261 sa 2 
July-September ; amaldiaiat 137, 947 63, 144 22, 630 28, 154 12, 739 10, 610 | 668 50, 666 47, 165 
October-December... ansuenaanee 136, 286 60, 881 22, 573 28, (4 13, 720 10, 377 671 48, 484 45, 746 
1949 
Jemuary~Mared... ... .. ...- 2... .22ccce.ccce- eee senee 166, 848 80, 174 28, 590 30, 158 | 16, 120 11, 163 643 54. 57€ 51, 989 





! Quarterly data for 1940-44 were presented in the Bulletin for February 1947, p. 29, and for 1945 in the Bulletin for February 1949, p. 29, 
2 Under 1939 and 1946 amendments. 
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Table 11.—Unemployment insurance: Selected data on claims and benefits, by State, March 1949 


















































efit, [Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Apr. 19, 1949] 
ee Initial claims Continued claims ! All unemployment Total ae 
| Average 
a = ——s ‘sae —_—— weekly 
Region and State Total | Total ? nt Average ia Aver — 
ou = 
‘ | —| New |———7—-— Compen- | Siegen | Benefits | imnabar | couspen |wottiy| Plz, 
—— | All claim- | Women | | Allclaim-| Women | “® sated = of bene- sated pay- | ment 
| ants claimants | ants claimants | | ficiaries ment 
_—__—_———— a) 2] | — | —— — 
es 1, 460, 215 | § 537,000 | 865,571 | 8, 753,835 53,173,000 | 7, 954, 287 |*7, 732,000 |? $152, 438, 000 |¢1, 784,000 |*7, 402,000 |*$20.04 | 2,729,046 
140.7 a a en | 
143.8 Region I: ; =n Ps : - 
146.6 Connecticut _....... : 30, 836 11, 756 22, 077 205, 768 85, 385 188, 089 165, 847 3, 454, 700 38, 273 160, 015 21.18 55, 837 
149.5 ME SE 15, 751 5, 742 10, 77 69, 468 | 22, 750 66, 141 | 64, 441 1, 026, 129 14, 871 59,204 | 16.25 23, 784 
151.9 Massachusetts. _..... 64, 527 27, 137 35, 243 442,608 | 164, 730 411, 736 387, 143 8, 763, 205 89, 341 361,382 | 23.53 119, 140 
54.0 New Hampshire... -..-.-- 20, 478 9, 080 7, 586 59, 905 | 25, 978 53, 414 (®) 1, 001, 415 (8) (8) (®) 17, 938 
155.9 Rhode Island_-_-........--| 60, 743 34, 756 | 58, 460 121, 892 | 53, 072 114, 404 113, 519 2, 486, 769 26, 197 109, 578 22. 35 30, 421 
157.9 “aaa 2, 845 1, 146 | 2,081 | 20, 946 | 7, 046 19, 318 (®) (®) (8) (8) 7, 460 
50.8 | Region IT: | 
622 | Pelaware..........------ 1, 517 4x9 1, 220 12, 146 | 3, 549 11, 336 10, 964 167, 004 2, 530 10, 454 | 15. 54 4,031 
ea 58, 100 24,007 | 34, 260 421, 415 | 158, 037 399, 538 463, 801 9, 343, 051 107, 031 442, 353 20. 60 98, 201 
/ =" peasaseng 200, 318 (8) | 86,315 | 1, 461, 688 | (8) 1, 261, 413 | 1, 289, 921 29, 110, 741 297,675 | 1,259,395 | 22. 57 377, 510 
63.5 Pennsylvania. -_........-- 110, 206 (8) | 69,393 620, 183 | (*) 567, 230 542, 134 9, 586, 253 125, 108 526,998 | 17.88 186, 527 
4.9 ion IIT: 
67.2 73 eae 2, 393 704 2, 121 26, 344 | 8, 277 23, 987 24, 535 433, 823 5, 662 24, 279 17. 62 8, 760 
CO Sa 43, 070 12, 063 37,012 103, 740 26, 573 103, 740 118, 413 2, 328, 923 27, 326 111, 255 20. 29 30, 458 
North Carolina. ......-. 24, 371 12, 699 17, 972 | 135, 889 | 74, 291 118, 771 123, 415 1, 488, 683 28, 480 115, 940 12. 40 47, 890 
NE eS 13, 705 4, 738 10, 582 | 85, 784 30, 381 78, 538 74, 531 1, 149, 889 17, 200 69, 15. 85 29, 645 
66.6 West Virginia .........- 14, 514 1, 860 12, 271 | 84, 970 15, 710 80, 072 67, 506 1, 082, 669 15, 578 52, 473 16, 29 27, 968 
3.7 Region IV: | 
1.5 SE iiciicendemnee 14, 002 3, 467 11, 069 114, 323 25, 268 105, 937 92, 867 1, 433, 203 21, 431 91, 001 15, 49 38, 377 
) es 67, 812 16, 854 42,507 | 379,158 102, 881 346, 356 303, 745 6, 353, 508 70, 095 298, 145 21. 11 130, 114 
ia.8 at CE Re COS 53, 974 16, 865 | 40, 626 358, 503 118, 876 283, 884 267, 891 4, 993, 193 61, 821 259, 866 18. 90 118, 845 
Region V: 
— i) 2: .etpinnbesoéon 78, 951 28, 870 47,782 | 511,891 | 197,632 479, 351 423, 500 7, 727,040 97, 731 394,175 | 18,86 134, 677 
refit SES 37, 246 10, 613 | 19, 272 | 178, 647 | 57, 330 158, 858 153, 866 2, 752, 492 35, 508 147, 740 18. 60 57, 936 
DED. ccaseseccos 10, 144 3, 056 | 7, 77 63, 361 | 18, 612 56, 210 103, 784 1, 627, 417 23, 950 100, 273 15. 86 51, 757 
ions GAPE 18, 878 6,136 | * 12,524 | 112, 159 38, 126 94, 730 85, 118 1, 716, 249 19, 643 78, 72 20. 61 39, 67 
Region VI: 
Tibeme | a eeetdeneon 15, 792 3, 373 12, 208 | 103, 408 | 25, 702 94, 134 88, 730 1, 374, 631 20, 476 84, 669 15. 76 32, 325 
SE 13, 398 3, 987 | 10, 123 75, 065 | 22, 649 69, 440 44, 552 621, 960 10, 281 43, 366 14.09 29, 262 
SS ai re 5, 485 6, 202 11, 310 102, 470 47, 099 83, 705 79, 145 1, 127, 064 18, 264 75,308.) 14, 51 33, 942 
ip- ET 7, 60! 1,714 6, 046 59, 220 13, 515 54, 618 44, 842 631, 317 10, 348 40,958 | 14.48 17, 113 
South Carolina_.......-. 11, 723 4,050 7, 442 | 35, 615 13, 020 30, 288 55, 277 Om, 446 12, 756 51, 770 17.17 20, 245 
im RS 20, 178 6, O54 17,253 | 210,815 71, 537 200, 466 164, 665 2, 350, 904 38, 000 158,352 | 14.49 62, 166 
Region VII: | 
RR UA 5, 053 1,717 3, 891 43, 529 14, 266 39, 934 43, 599 720, 836 10, 061 40, 534 16. 99 19, 428 
Te 5, 372 1, 404 3, 906 | 43, 842 10, 270 41, 078 40, 872 644, 327 9, 432 38, 469 16. 12 15, 258 
a EE 26, 847 10, 204 17, 920 | 174, 490 60, 928 159, 230 135, 731 2, 268, 113 31, 323 128, 028 17. 24 55, 149 
: Nebraska PR ET 3, 025 1, 034 2, 158 | 18, 168 4, 608 15, 857 (®) (®) (8) (8) (®) 7, 822 
oon North Dakota............ } 774 171 542 10, 215 1, 861 9, 825 9, 640 174, 486 2, 225 8, 762 18. 56 4, 971 
South Dakota_.........-- | 573 | (* 458 &, 069 (*) 7,714 6, 189 107, 438 1, 428 5,822 17.71 4,174 
of Region VIII: 
d tl IT 8, 333 1, 498 6, 504 77,129 12, 125 72, 481 64, 918 1, 026, 432 14, 981 61, 580 15. 74 23, 956 
‘s 0 13, 943 2, 301 10, 968 76, 504 14, 558 7, 394 60, 242 1, 146, 504 13, 902 | 56, 489 19. 50 32, 836 
<s New Mexico. ...........- 1, 518 323 1, 158 | 13, 259 2, 645 12, 465 10, 892 193, 156 2, 514 | 10,632 | 17.86 6, 634 
ES 7, 842 1, 950 6, 104 40, 874 9, 926 | 36, 77: 56, 629 935, 144 13, 068 | 54, 152 16. 81 23, 500 
(80 Ro EE 20, 096 4, 961 18,178 | 62, 246 15, 812 49, 67 75, 504 1, 101, 159 17, 445 | 70, 732 14.04 49, 152 
941 Region IX: | | 
332 oe _ at 4, 404 1, 369 2, 981 26, 092 7, 427 | 21, 648 | 19, 402 307, 815 4, 477 18,736 | 16.05 12, 328 
185 ge aaa 1, 443 390 1, 092 31, 466 5, 150 | 30, 201 28, 580 538, 903 | 6, 595 | 27,798 | 19.03 11, 004 
sag TS aac 2, 232 497 1, 385 27, 565 6, 626 | 25, 203 | (*) (*) | (®) (*) (5 9, 690 
813 a ae * 2,549 714 1, 596 28, 741 7, 139 27, 463 26, 948 622, 484 | 6, 219 25,334 | 23.56 8, 897 
“RR Wyoming_..-------- 843 181 631 6, 562 1, 613 | 5, 570 | 7, 254 | 136, 490 | 1, 674 6,936 | 19.09 2, 676 
2 Region X: | 
oo | ln ae 5, 022 1,477 3, 831 31, 715 9,567 | 29,858 22, 090 418, 115 5,098 | 21,311 | 19.12 11, 688 
California......-..- 177, 005 54,703 | 100,709 | 1, 430, 762 511, 830 | 1,339,981 | 1, 270, 888 28, 477, 873 293, 283 | 1,220,377 | 22.75 371, 622 
Nevada PR eR 1,311 390 958 11, 789 3, 816 11, 279 12,7 260, 965 2, 952 12,322 | 20.66 3, 518 
SP 11, 324 3, 087 6, 459 151, 772 33, 139 143, 804 137, 401 2, 394, 260 31,708 | 132,785 | 17.66 47, 536 
sales Washington..........._. 20, 710 5, 497 9, 237 238, 036 49,319 229, 063 209, 501 | 4, 084, 801 48,347 | 202,081 | 19.67 63, 200 
795 Territories: 
108 ii P ~ 691 139 433 9, 092 1, 670 8,715 17, 520 413, 974 | 4, 043 17, 018 23. 88 10) 
231 I 1, 743 460 1, 165 14, 357 4, 708 13, 372 13, 471 276, 420 3, 109 12,403 | 21.45 10) 








. i In some States 1 claim covers more than 1 week. : ‘ Includes estimates for New York, Se hg and South Dakota. 
312 2 Includes waiting-period claims except in Maryland, which has no provision 6 Includes estimates for Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, and Vermont. 
7 Includes estimates for Montana, Nebraska, and Vermont. 


07 for filing such claims. : 

BS + Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- § Data not received. 

540 bined-wage plan. * Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new claim is a claim 
‘Unemployment represented by continued claims filed under the State and requiring determination of a benefit amount and duration, as well as eligibility 


railroad unemployment insurance programs and the veterans’ unemployment for benefits, on a per employer basis. 





—_ allowance program. State distribution excludes railroad insurance claims. © Data not available. 
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Table 12.—Unemployment insurance: 


Collections, interest, benefits paid, 


and status of trust fund, by State and by quarter and 12 months ended 
































































































March 31, 1949 ' 
[Corrected to May 2, 1949] 
Funds available for Benefits, 5 12 
benefits, ? Mar. 31, months ended 
Funds avail-| Collec- ,| Benefits nee | Mar. 31, 1080 
able for | tions,? |intewst.'| paid, § 
Region and State | benefits, ? |Jan.-Mar. |/®%5Mar- Jan-Mar. 
1449 Per- Per- 
Dee, 31, 1948 1949 1949 Pn taf 
Amount taxable! Amount taxable 
|wages® wages? 
| ek Bai 
Wa snoniia 1$7 602,964,104 $181,396 ,457 $40, 183,262 $371 655,523)’ $7,452,655,268 9. 4 $967,770,675 1.2 
I: | 
lonnecticut._..| 189,015,009| 2, 426,176! 1,001,020) 7,578,736) 184,856,328) 11.6) 18, 904,008 1.2 
Maine... _.._. 42, 967,483 1,434,326) 227, 2, 582, 332 095,788) 10.5) 6,798,812 1.7 
Massachusetts..| 175, 978,852) 9, 200,403; 912,809) 21,700,041) 164, 401, 024 5.0| 60, 024, 849 1.8 
New Hampshire 27,994,955, 902,175) 145,426) 1, 982, 374 27, 060, 182 9.1| 4,842,345 1.6 
Rhode ...| 747,362,813) 1, 700, 222 048} 6,027,005) 7 43, 275, 078 7.6| 17,950,255} 3.2 
Vermont... .... 16, 718, 912 494,350} 88,829 707, 188 16, 504,903) 11.7) 1,693, 437 1.2 
ware_...... 15, 126, 194 291, 633 80, 224 404, 692 15, 098, 358 6.7 944, 033 4 
New Jersey_....| 7 470,175, 287| 1, 653, 333] 2, 446, 747| 20, 457, ? 453,817,575) 13.6] 54,829, 739 1.6 
New York... 1, 055, 655, 764) 12, 273, 391] 5, 468, 506| 77,599,280) 995, 798, 384 9. 2/223, 429, 741 2.1 
Repneysvenia... 638, 927, 777| 12, 905, 801) 3, 389, 523) 22,303,165) 632, 839, 612 8.7) 55, 062, 906 8 
ist. of Col. _- 45, 467, 547 542, 241, 287 996, 597 45, 255, 118 8.9} 3, 106, 859 .6 
Maryland._....| 129, 242,657) 3, 386, 688,265) 5,426,228) 127,886,116) 10.2) 12,967,373 1.0 
North Carolina_| 152, 662,173) 4, 917, 824, 066| 3,611,655) 154,791,780} 11.9) 9,079,913 7 
meted 84, 204,006 1, 733, 448,028) 2, 647, 362 83, 821, 288 8.0) 6, 599, 418) .6 
West Veeiaie. . 89, 008,805) 2, 798, 476,849, 2, 658, 807 89, 620, 132 8.6) 6, 116, 176 .6 
tucky_..... 116, 410,918] 2, 482, 617,990} 3,175,991; 116,335,749} 13.6) 7,004,375 8 
Michigan._..... 203, 181, 15, 649, 1, 580, 403} 16, 650, 482 . 760, 742 6.8] 40, 600, 394 9 
Ohio. - .-----a-- 557, 372, 808} 8, 049, 2, 983, 976| 10,940,569} 557,465,387) 10. 2 25, 394, 872 5 
fmois.........] 516, 743, 249] 12, 902, 2, 750, 647| 18, 378, 513, 958, 629 8. 5| 57, 519, 947 1.0 
Indiana__......| 194, 158, 508) 3, 509, 1, 033,728] 5,850,249) 192,851, 815 8.3] 13, 076, 961 .6 
Minnesota.....| 123, 231,981/ 3, 219, 01 657, 477| 3,388, 71 123, 711, 863 9.9} 7,047,778) .6 
w seee-} 228,991, 163) 2, 691, 687| 1,172,165) 3,935,153) 218,912,360) 12.0) 7,301, 688 .4 
62, 546,068) 2.722.891) 336,725) 3,303, 300 62, 302, : 6.9) 9,375, 644 1.0 
73, 715, 833| 1,979,646] 395,077) 1, 636, 836 74, 448, 310 9.0} 7, 168,271 9 
101, 973, 883; 2,488,508) 546, 21 2, 730, 285 102, 269, : 9.9} 7,014, 759 om 
44, 340, 883; 1,003,397) 236, 1, 512, 44,068,160} 13.9] 3,477,202 Ll 
53,918,381) 1,868,826) 288,458) 2,004, 100 53, 981, 565 8.6) 5, 201, 888) rr 
105, 208, 336) 3,030,860} 556,220) 5,934,257) 102, 852, 940 9. 8] 14, 091, 801 1.3 
85, 598,004) 2,318,618} 459, 2 1, 525, 1 86,850,921; 10.9] 3, 166, 584 4 
62,021,819} 1, 820, 333, 634] 1.486, 217| 62, 684, 669/ 11.3] 3, 166, 928 ‘6 
181, 867, 023| 5, 538, 981,057; 5,413,551| 182,973,513} 10. 4] 15, 149, 877 9 
Nebraska. .-.. 33, 774, 190 606, 180,789) 680, 515 33, 876, 153 9.6} 1, 264,827 4 
North 8, 425, 328 393, 45, 155 387, 582 8,476,626} 8&9) 546, 133 6 
South Dakota. 9, 116, 396 412, 49, 563 262, 9,315,242) 82 391, 894 3 
Region VIII: 
Arkansas__..... 38, 455,615| 1, 587, 205, 080} 2, 103, 973 38, 143, 809 9.6] 4,098, 207 1.0 
Le 99, 470, 588) 4, 236, 538,688} 2,956,230) 101,289,567) 10.9) 7,749,470 8 
New Mexico__.. 18, 981, 122 807, 102, 987: 445, 868 19, 446,046; 10.0 908, 508 .5 
Ok Ae 46, 908, 908} 1, 839, 250, 745| 1, 882, 578 47, 116, 146 7.5] 4, 595, 009 7 
SOO, apowrnnen 200, 128, 315) ‘6, 149, 1, 085, 865) 2,248,621} 205, 085, 261 7.9} 5,629, 793 e 
olorado....... 53, 200, 344) 1,465,916} 287, 718 743, 077 54,210,901; 11.7] 1, 581,159 3 
SRE eam 24,227,077; 917, 128, 1, 369, 699 23, 895,902} 11.6] 2,030,159 1.0 
Montana._...... 29, 055,233 920,467) 155, 150 954, 724 29, 176,126] 13.1] 1,687,206 7 
Scere 33, 592,044) 734,898) 176,006) 2, 102,211 32, 400,738} 11.3) 3,892, 884 1.4 
ene: 11, 944, 791 411, 855 64, 356 277, 278 12, 143, 723 8.9 474, 373 aan 
Arizona. -....... 27, 844, 937 760, 420; 149, 230 895, 903 27, 858, 684 10.7| 2,018, 195 8 
California......| 1713, 350, 132) 23, 321, 929) 3, 289| 69, 195, 660) 7 671,141,690) 10. 1/182, 674, 223 2.7 
Nevada. -_...... 18, 544, 895) 336, 556 71, 591 602, 053 13, 348,747) 13.8] 1,346,211 1.4 
2 elem SA 85, 092,883 2,757,589) 446,055) 6, 630, 930 81, 665, 507 9.9} 11, 401, 803 1.4 
Washington....| 148, 950,081| 5,090,671| 788, 100) 11,688,791) 143,140,061; 10. 5) 23, 482, 019 1.7 
Territories: 
0 11, 324, 783 182, 431 58, 638: 928, 807 10, 637,045) 11.4) 1,866, 888 20 
Hawail_........ 23, 698, 132. 516, oa 125, 302) 700, 251 23,640,124) 10.7] 2,072, 691 9 
' 











Data State agencies except interest, 
which is credited reported by the U. 6, Treasury. 
Jances at end of month in 
and benefit-payment sccounts and 
in the State accounts in the unemployment trust 


3 Represents contributions, penalties, and interest 
Saeerees Adjaied tot vebande amd for dlehon- 
employees. A r re a r on- 
on contribution checks. Current contribution 
rates (percent of taxable wages) are; for employers, 
2.7 percent except in Michigan, where rate is 3.0 
percent; for em , 1.0 percent in Alabama, and 
one-fourth of 1.0 percent in New Jersey. Experience 


rating, operative in 51 States, modifies above rates. 
All States collect contributions either wholly or in 
part on a quarterly basis. 

4 Interest represents earnings of funds in State 
accounts in the unemployment trust fund and is 
credited at end of each quarter. 

5 Adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers 
under interstate combined-wage plan; excludes re- 
conversion unemployment benefits for seamen. 

* Taxable for 12 months ended March 1949 
partly estimated. 

7 Excludes $200,000 in California, $50,000,000 in 
New Jersey, and $28,968,681 in Rhode Island, with- 
drawn for payment of disability benefits. 





Table 13.—Unemployment insurance: 
Interstate claims received as liable 
State, weeks compensated by inter. 
state payments, and amount of 






































interstate yments issued, by 
State, Jan.—Mar. 1949 
[Corrected to Apr. 19, 1949] 
nueiteaid Claims | Weeks 
egion and |——7——_|_ com- Benefit 
State pen- | pay 
Con- L yments 
— tinued sated 
Total... 198, 904/1, 149, 217|! 726,364 9$14, 461,57) 
Region I 
Conn__....- 4,427} 27,827) 20,418) 451, 751 
Maine ._.... 904; 3,865) 3,428 55, 854 
Mass.......| 5,000} 32,623) 18, 387) 415, 769 
Ti decane 1, 263 9,101} 14, 254 2 58, 849 
R.1--2..] 1,626] 10, 138] 7,770| 170,050 
_, neers 735 4,047) 2,524 45, 285 
Region II , 
ae 907 5,358) 2, 663 43, 504 
Ss Maepser 6,849] 46, 287) 31,460) 651, 035 
ie eaiedihia 23, 689) 197,882) 145,209) 3, 404, gag 
.  —_ 8,603; 49, 163) 33, 216 607, 291 
Region IIT | 
a 2,223; 13,838) 6,376 115, 539 
Md Tae 3, 285 15,850!) 10, 582 224, 063 
N.C. ---| 3,190) 10,810) 8,203 101, 330 
Va ‘. 2,824; 14,838) 9,820 168, 439 
_ & Sa 2,585) 13,354) 6,808 113, 013 
Region IV 
“eres 2,055} 12,917) 9,447 149, 759 
Mich. ...... 8,128} 39,427] 11,670) 2136 275 
Ohio........} 9,920) 47,738) 3,998 466, 441 
Region V H 
Ti. _.......] 14,687| 101, 437/ 59,767) 1, 125,088 
Ind_........| 5,952) 20, 358) 9, 595 176, 875 
Minn. _____- 2,311 6,346] 3,474 54, 825 
Wis -oe| 1,877 6,696; 2,820 59, 967 
— VI 
Ala.........] 2,586) 11,212) 6,195 106, 81 
Fia.........] 3,832 18,910} 13,093 ise 187 
Ga ee | 17,109} 10,239 156, 036 
Bs centlia 1, 751 8,618} 5,442 87, 034 
4. eee 1, 455 6,570} 4, 502 79, 008 
Tenn__.....}/ 3,922] 25,918} 16,197 250, 948 
Region VII 
owa........| 1, 785 6, 837 3, 962 71, 130 
Kans_......| 2,279 13, 571 8, 605 39, 468 
BEG... .ccasat & 23,468} 10, 891 188, 346 
Nebr.......] 1,247 7, 122 1 928 215, 164 
N Py ay Be 751 1, 576 919 16, 811 
s. ok a 529 1,835} 1,045 19, 
Region VIII: 
(  yeteeare 1, 269 5,345) 3, 768 63, 198 
La Pere 7, $11 5, 942 128, 888 
N. Mex..... 628 2,605} 1,150 20, 540 
Okla........] 2, 168 6, 763 4,147 68, 565 
6, 429 34, 514) 10, 838 171, 087 
2, 231 8.204) 6,074 97, 611 
1,: 9,612} 5,677 109, 195 
649 3,505} 2, 258 37, 28 
wg 2,296} 1,673 39, 961 
1, 122 6, aad 3, 838 73, 588 
Ariz --| 1,007] 4,359) 2, 569 48, 345 
Calif 2, 612) 124,834) 85,171) 1,961,120 
ere 1, 390) 8,468) 6,810 139, 205 
GEE: cctien 4,097 31,003) 23, 746 400, 514 
a 5, 541 35, 285) 30, 960 562, 008 
Territories: 
Alaska .....| 2,884) 24,393) 17,206) 417,179 
Hawaii.....| 2121 621; 14,230 
| 








687) 





! Excludes Nebraska for February and March, 


and New Hampshire for March; data not received. 


? Excludes Nebraska for February 


and March, 


and Michigan and New Hampshire for March; data 


not received. 


Social Security 
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Table 14.—Unemployment insurance: 
Ratio of State insured unemploy- 
ment' in week ended March 12, 
1949, to average covered employ- 
ment in 1947 











Ratio 
| (per- , 
cent) o 
: Av erage! insured 
Insured | covered unem- 
unem- | employ- 
Region and State ploy- rae % yr. 
ment! |(in thou- Rene - 
sands) asad 
| employ- 
ment 
Total...........----/1, 943, 464) 32, 149.8 6.0 
oe I: 
onnecticut 44, 802 638. 0) 7.0 
Maine...- 15, 192 175. 6] 8.6 
Massachusetts... 96,241; 1,451.9 6.6 
New Hampshire._.. 12, 727 130. 8} 9.7 
Rhode Islan_--- -- 25, 695 238. 2 10.8 
Vermont 4, 502 64.2 7.0 
jon II: 
laware 2, 688 89.3 3.0 
New Jersey-.. . 81,476, 1,281.5 6.4 
New York 313,693; 4,203.9 7.3 
Pennsylvania. 129,768) 3,032.7 4.3 
jon IIT: 
ist. of Col 5, 778 215.9 2.7 
Maryland 24, 498 550. 9 4.4 
North Carolina 35, 096 622.6 5.6 
Virginia 18, 205 485.0 3.8 
West Virginia 17, 312 378. 1 4.6 
jon IV 
Kentucky _. 25, 795 366. 0 7.0 
Michigan... 93,115) 1, 574.2) 5.9 
Ohio . 77,902; 2,176.2 3.6 
Region V: 
Illinois " 103, 154 2, 374.8 4.3 
Indiana 38, 373 884. 8 4.3 
Minnesota _... 31,175 539. 3 5.8 
Wisconsin 24, 306 721.2 3.4 
Region VI: 
Alabama... 22, 750 416. 5 5.5 
Florida on 17,113 378. 5 4.5 
Georgia . 22, 058 508. 9 4.3 
Mississippi. 13, 02: 177.8 7.3 
South Carolina. 14, 474 301, 2 4.8 
Tennessee 46, 002 490. 9 9.4 
Region VII: 
Iowa 11, 612 333.1 3.5 
Kansas 9, 730 227.3 4.3 
Missouri i 37, 863 762, 2 5.0 
Nebraska 4, 22¢ 156. 4 2.7 
North Dakota 2, 336 9.3 5.9 
South Dakota 1, 810 48.1 3.8 
Region VILI: 
Arkansas 17, 295 212.3 8.1 
Louisiana 24, 508 123. 6 5.8 
New Mexico 3, B2 81.8 4.1 
Oklahoma 15, 868 254. 6 6.2 
Texas * 25, 2UK 1, OVW. 6 2.6 
Region IX: 
Colorado... 5, 692 192.1 3.0 
Idaho 6,8 86. 9 7.8 
Montana... 6, 384 92.0 6.9 
Utah 6, 312 120.7 5.2 
Wyoming ‘ 1, 636 50.8 3.2 
Region X: 
Arizona 7,024 101.0 7.0 
California 307,666 2,459.6 12.5 
Nevada 2, 826 37.5 7.5 
Oregon 34, 158 307.3 11.1 
Washington 51,011 504. 8 10.1 


1 Represents number of continued claims for un- 
employment in the week in which the 8th of the 
month falls. 

2 Average number of workers in covered employ- 
ment in the pay period of each type (weekly, semi- 
monthly, etc.) ending nearest the 15th of each 
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month; corrected to Jan. 27, 1949. 
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Table 15.—Veterans’ unemployment 
allowances: Claims and payments, 
March 1949 




















| Initial | OP, | Pay- 
State | claims — ments 
| | 

BAth ne cccevesg eu 375, 236 |3,127,864 , 765, 606 
Alabama_............| 4,952 | 43,885 | 858,101 
yee aE | _ 212 3,118 65, 405 
RO  datwocades 3,007 | 22,663 459, 889 
Arkansas............-. 2,792 | 32,835 651, 365 
Oalioemis....-....... 34,328 | 287,798 | ? 5, 802,311 
Colorado ____. -| 2,927 | 30,854 600, 648 
Connecticut... ....- 4,736 | 40,309 769, 388 
Delaware. ia 652 6, 288 114, 546 
District of Columbia.| 1,156 | 13,904 291, 319 
Florida. , | 8,170 | 57,297 | 1,130,351 
Georgia.__. .| 6,184 54,366 | 1,075, 905 
Hawaii... .... a 1,001 9, 949 182, 705 
Saeed (rose ..--<.2 | “"g23 | 20,550} 493, 948 
ee | 256,765 | 154,776 2, 800, 345 
EE ae | 14,989 | 98,277 1, 704, 653 
NE SS ey 3, 462 36, 680 676, 510 
7 PES ae 2,721 27, 835 586, 722 
eae 6, 391 55, 007 990, 896 
OO ES 3,723 | 36, 47. 658, 427 
Maine... - 3,718 | 40, 881 761, 382 
Maryland_...........| 3,181 30, 499 591, 978 
Massachusetts. .......| 11,052 | 109,976 | 2,159, 649 
Michigan... _.....} 18,639 | 158,004 | 3,090,118 
Minnesota. ......-- 6, 606 93, 578 1, 849, 439 
Mississippi. - i 2,344 | 20, 549 377, 863 
Missouri ‘ ------| 7,800 81, 759 1, 487, 679 
Montana.............| 1,136 15, 177 325, 516 
Nebraska_............| 1,985 17, 724 362, 393 
Nevada bind 491 3, 912 79, 752 
New Hampshire... 2,267 | 20, 503 489, 705 
New Jersey 9, 857 84, 695 1, 617, 247 
New Mexico... -| 1,459 14, 347 338, 286 
New York 48,252 | 205, 642 5, 748, 976 
North Carolina... 7,876 | 59,170 1, 108, 428 
North Dakota : 723 | 12,369 236, 542 
Ohio s 24, 262 | 181, 820 3, 353, 028 
Oklahoma 3,781 | 40, 951 859, 038 
Oregon . .| 4,986 | 74,254 1, 771, 955 
Panama Canal Zone 4} 157 3, 020 
Pennsylvania 35, 588 | 249,778 | 4,718, 580 

| 
| 

Puerto Rico ' 495 | 13,409 325, 857 
Rhode Island 1, 692 22, 051 436, 674 
Samoa-(iuam... 15 | 405 3, 980 
South Carolina. | 8,015 25, 851 486, 926 
South Dakota _. 684, 11,091 203, 473 
Tennessee 5, 118 60, 254 1, 048, 717 
Texas ....| 10,612 96, 448 } 4, 773, 897 
Utah sou 1,135 14,115 252, 100 
Vermont ° 1,299 14, 134 273, 573 
Virginia _. 6, 700 51, 316 1,007, 407 
Washington _. 6, 243 67, 849 1, 521, 508 
West Virginia 5, 278 43, 517 | 814, 194 
Wisconsin -| 8,274 68,815 | 1,342,053 
Wyoming ‘ 629 4, 911 101, 039 


' Represents activities under provisions of title V 
of the Servicemen'’s Readjustment Act; excludes 
data for self-employed veterans. 

? Includes adjustment for corrections for previous 
months. 


Source: Data reported to the Readjustment Allow- 
ance Service, Veterans Administration, by unem- 
ployment insurance agencies in 48 States, the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii, and by the Vet- 
erans Administration for the Panama Canal Zone, 
Puerto Rico, and Samoa-Guam, 





Table 16.—Nonfarm _ placements: 
Number, by State, March 1949 














| 
Vet- 
Region and State | Total | Women exans | 
Continental U. 8. 327, 328 |140,672 | 84, 725 
Region I: 
onnecticut.........-.- | 6,640 | 2,886 1,212 
SR 654 
Massachusetts..........| 7,282 | 38, 565 2,014 
New Hampshire... ---- 879 497 183 
Rhode Island_...._...-- 1,522 | 1,181 175 
RR RS RS 463 186 145 
Region II: 
ee, ee ee 977 435 245 
New Jersey........--.-- 8,869 | 5,816 1,372 
(sae 44,175 | 30,055 5, 909 
Pennsylvania_..........| 14,7385 | 8,465 3, 426 
Region ITT: | 
District of Columbia_..| 2,902 | 1,442 675 
Maryland _..........-.. 3,854 | 1,224 1,051 
North Carolina.........| 7,201 2, 925 1, 898 
We santisa<ocde~cdce | 5,984) 2,560 1, 301 
West Virginia. _......-- 1, 862 S44 492 
Region IV: 
ees 1, 953 686, 572 
ee eee 5, 518 1, 630 1, 048 
Bin cc ctcntdoctlaekes 15, 030 5, 790 3, 876 
Region V: 
| GA pe AE Seta 9,333 | 3,917 2, 906 
SI, atteictines donee 5, 412 2, 504 1, 386 
Minnesota..............| 4,721 1, 538 1, 623 
Lie TES 6, 2, 845 1,627 
Region VI: 
Ala Die aniostned aot 9,330 | 3,438 1, 926 
Tae En BS 11, 210 4, 706 3, 132 
Georgia. .......-.....--| 8419 3,174 1, 818 
DR. cnacanecses 7,115 | 2,350 1, 543 
South Carolina. --._--..-- | 6,806] 1,848 1,771 
0 ESS SRE 7,762 | 2,940 2,414 
Region VII: 
SG cohen anesntesbon 4, 854 1,727 1, 726 
0 Me ae 5, 273 1, 676 1,775 
hpi ete CFs 6,330 | 2,450 1,818 
ORORiictedenewses 2, 615 695 950 
North Dakota.......... 1,075 404 278 
South Dakota_........- 1,047 240 456 
Region VIII: | 
Pv er Parnes | 6,390 2, 420 1, 682 
Louisiana. ._...--...-.- 5, 475 1, 876 1, 577 
New Mexico.....--.-.-- } 2,901 505 | 1,155 
Oklahoma...--. ee eee 10, 843 3, 503 3, 249 
TOM ...06 ci chee 28, 043 9, 786 7, 805 
Region IX: 
Colorado............-. 3, 404 782 1, 398 
SN... < > coindlacth Siesta ee | 2,544 558 1, 253 
oe a ee | 1,377 253 542 
,  Saaere wee — | 2,333 407 845 
Lp, See ee | 838, 169 310 
Region X: 
SS SE eee 2, 618 907 864 
California ............-.| 22,306 9, 244 6, 616 
a a= 1,123 345 316 
I. . Dhaddeiektne dit | 3,513 1,042 1, 195 
Washington _........-.-.- | 6,557 1,483 1,772 
Co a | 1, 956 325 929 
IRE i. 40 ctcinanowse | 712 174 | 216 
Hawaii Sree 692 146 | 161 
Puerto Rico. ; 552 5 | 





1 Represents placements of veterans of all wars. 





Table 17.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, March 1948—March 1949 | 

























































































— cr Se 
Aid to dependent Aid to dependent 

Old-age children Aid tothe| General Old eneren Aid tothe; G 

Year and month Total | assistance blind | assistance | T+! | assist blind - |assistan’s 
Families | Children Families | Children 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
——— 
2, 345, 135 437, 487 | 1, 115, 946 81, 984 +0. 2 +18 +18 +). 2 +23 
2, 352, 249 444, 144 | 1, 132, 800 82, 366 +.3 +1.5 +1.5 +.5 —24 
2,362,148 | 449,698 | 1,148,398 | 82, 937 +4) 413] 4132 +.7 —37 
2, 367, 597 449, 202 | 1, 145, 930 83, 346 +.2 —.1 (*) +.5 —3.2 
2,407,280 | 448,524 | 1,145,323 | 83, 876 $1.7 —.3 -.1 +.6 21 
2, 420,078 | 450,762 | 1,151,996 | 84, 255 +.9 4.5 +.6 +.5 hs) 
2, 446, 714 453,471 | 1, 160, 277 84, 526 +.7 +.6 +.7 +.3 +.6 
2, 469,374 | 460,021 | 1, 176,199 84, 815 +.9 +14 +1.4 +.3 +.4 
2, 482,350 | 465,900 | 1,190,379) 85, 271 +.5) 413] +12 +.5 424 
2, 498, 259 474,815 | 1, 213,778 85, 787 +.6 +1.9 +2.0 +.6 +7.7 
0 EEE Sa eee 2,511,829 | 484,947 | 1, 239, 839 86, 178 433, 000 |.......... +.5 +21 +2.1 +.5 0 
SE SL TT 2, 528,358 | 496,121 | 1, 267, 383 86,679 | 461,000 |_.-------- +.7/ +23 +22 +.6 4 
PE, éditiebeniediiiniesdccle<ceccccssacu 2, 552, 549 509, 274 | 1, 300, 467 87, 100 491, 000 |..........] +1.0 +2.7 +2.6 +.5 6 
Amount of assistance ? Percentage change from previous month ? 
1948 
Ee | $138, 286, 051 ($88, 388, 795 $28, 783, 097 $3, 290, 159 ($17, 824, 000 +0.3 —0.5 —LO +0.7 +5 
ry aby  elitinethinamedenennaamnas 138, 838, 147 | 88, 990, 139 29, 289, 891 3, 333,117 | 17, 225, 000 +.4 +.7 +18 +1.3 —34 
i. heditecnodeqinhapese= 139, 058, 127 | 89, 920, 642 29, 618, 206 3, 364, 189 | 16, 155, 000 +.2 +10 +Li +.9 4.2 
Sitaknesaneigauapapeeen 139, 295, 649 | 90, 402, 787 29, 689, 528 3, 396, 334 | 15, 807, 000 +.2 +.5 +.2 +10 —22 
Re la RE cn ai 143, 875 | 94, 462, 825 29, 930, 611 3, 436, 439 | 15, 639, 000 +3.0 +4.5 +.8 +1.2 —L! 
FRE EE GES 144, 709, 896 | 95, 626, 176 30, 125, 057 3, 472, 663 | 15, 486, 000 +.9 +12 +.6 +11 —L0 
Pvc cocdseweneresos 146, 500, 597 | 96, 634, 819 30, 491, 540 3, 502, 238 | 15, 872, 000 +1.2 +Li +12 +.9 +25 
IE a a EE 155, 119, 440 102, 471, 581 32, 774, 864 3, 644,995 | 16, 228, 000 +5.9 +6.0 +7.5 +4.1 +2.2 
November. --.............-- 157, 897, 675 | 103, 999, 787 33, 337, 118 3, 699,770 | 16, 861, 000 +18 +L5 +1.7 +L5 +39 
December... _.............. 161, 658, 593 | 104, 978, 004 34, 129, 664 3, 734, 835 | 18, 816, 000 +2.4 +.9 +24 +.9 +116 
1949 

ES | 167, 365, 418 | 107, 955, 903 35, 333, 539 3, 806, 976 | 20, 260, 000 +3.5 +2.8 3.5 +1.9 +7.7 
February... -.-.-. ..-| 170, 732, 618 108, 474, 564 36, 370, 140 | 3,830,914 | 22,048, 000 +2.0 +.5 2.9 +.9 +88 
March... -.......- se! 176, S31, 736 |120, 111, 729 | 37, 488, 223 | 3, 877, 783 24, 354, 000 +3.0 +1.5 +3.1 +10 +10.5 
1 Data subject to revision. Excludes administered without Federal 3 June 1948 data for old-age assistance and aid to the blind in Kentucky inelude 
in retroactive payments. Excluding these amounts, percentage changes would be 


States administering such programs concurrently with programs 
Decrease of somewhat less than those shown. 


under Phe Social Security Act. 2 less than 0.05 percent. 
Table 18.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, March 1949 ' 
















































































ae ~~ hy re- Percentage change from— | | P ~~ ll Percentage change from— 
| 
7 February 1949 } ay February 1949 
Btate poet — March 1948 in— | State — _ March 1948 in— 
jents Total Aver- | ients . ey 2 of oe oe pe 
amount | age i| amount | age | ; E- 
—_ |Amount — Amount | | oz Amount — Amount 
| | ‘eee a — = - — 
| 
Total___.. 2,852, 549/$110 111 729 $43.14) 410) +15) +8 5 +24.6 || Mo...........| 121,547] $5, 134,148} $42.24) 40.3) +0.5) +5.2) +221 
i}  - Riper 11, 060 496,492) 4 89) +.7 +.8 +1.7) +154 
SES 71,148] 1,602,368) 22.52} +.6) —.1| +126) +29.9|| Nebr........ 23,840} 993.308) 41.67) () +3) —12) 487 
Alaska... .... 1, 73,072) 51.10) +15) +25) +5.0) +240 || Nev_........- 2, 308 124,713) 54. 04 +.5 +.6| +86) +208 
, , 10, 563, 293) 54. 66 —.8 —.1) —3.6) +10.4|| N. Hol. 7,060} 302,489/ 42.85 +. 4) +.2) +34) +121 
| | Sees 53, 535) 1,124,371} 21.00) +1.5 +1.6) +164) +343 
itienanes 216, 715| 15,328,975, 70.73) +45} +52) 417.8) +459 || N.J_...... 23, 500] 1,083,829} 46.10} +.2) 41.2; +14) +104 
Colo.........| 46,860} 3,144,275) 67.10) +.2 +.2 4.5) +15.8 || N. Mex__.... 9, 127 319, 165) 34. 97 +.4| +.8| +50) +24 
Conn........- 16,252) 881,498) 54.24 +.4 +.4, +56) +17.4/) N.Y ---| 115,607} 6,198,754) 53. 62 +. 8) +.6) +3.7| +114 
) - a eee 1, 468 40,186) 27.78) 9 +1.7 +2.0) +145) +25.7 || N.C... 51,497} 1,088,526) 21.14) +23 +3.9| +20.7) +412 
| See 2, 562 111,268} 43. 43 +.5 +1.2) +99) +19.0 |) N. Dak__-. 8, 684 401,864) 46. 28 | +12) —1.3) +159 
) NOR 63,052} 2,520,003} 39.97) +1.1 +1.3) +111) +16.7 || Ohio --| 124,852} 5,823,383} 46.64) +. 3) +.3) +21) +141 
l| Okla. .......- 99,115) 5, 143,767) 51.90) +. 2) +.3) +3.4) +265 
Sree! 90,843} 1,947,196} 21.43) +1.2} +427) +11.0) +28.6|/ Oreg.........} 22,790) 1,001,692} 47.88] +1.0/ +15) +28) +129 
Hawaii... _- 2, 274 78,340) 34.45) +1.0) +1.8) 415.8) +19.7 Pa...........| 87,370] 3,482,350} 39. * +.4 +.4,  —1.5) +117 
Idaho. ....... 10, 503 489,99) 46.65) +.4 +.7 ~< fe, 5 2 & Rese 9,466) 415,502) 43.89 7 +11) +66) +125 
Diidadiadesnd 126, 158} 5,356,465) 42. 46 +.1 +.4 +.4 +4. 2 |} | 
eae 49,702} 1,719,174) 34.50) (2) +4) —15) +59) 8.C_........ 36, 115 880,685} 24.30) +1.4) +18) +105) +360 
ee 48,350) 2,298,861) 47.55 -.2 —.4) +11.7 || 8. Dak....... 11,942} 447,296) 37. 46/ +.2 +.7 —1.9| +146 
Kans.........| 36,825) 1,603,671) 43. 55 +.5 +.9) +3.6) +14.2 || Tenn___...._- 56,926) 1,531,550) 26.90) +1.2 +1.9) +127) +490 
Dp satisivesns 55,7 1, 159, 538} 20.78) +1.4 +15 +85) +20.7 || Tex. ..-...... 211,992) 7,216,051) 34. 04) +.5 +.7 +5.7| +155 
| 115, 688| 5,438,530, 47.01) +1.3] 1.4) 4110.5) +345.3 || Utah .22222- 10,211 "515,402 50.48) @) | +1) -126| 85 
Maine.......- 13, 392 507,717; 37. 91 +.5 $0.6, +3.2) +17.6 || Vt........... 6,661} 236,607) 35.52) +.9) +1.5) +108) +17.4 
5, emer 17,467} 346,311) 19.83} ++.5) $1.1 6.7| +147 
11, 945 442,560 37. 05 +. +1 +1.1) +15.1 |) Wash_.......| 66,988) 4,509,798) 67.32) +1.8 +2.7 0} +249 
, SY 92, 267; 5,612,014) 60.82} +.4 t$ $4.44 +153 || W.Va_......| 22,987) 483,067) 21.01 —.1 +.6 1.7 48.2 
| aaa 93,214) 3,971,136) 42.60 +.5 7) +2.4, +13.4 || Wis._.....--. 48,797' 2,012,548; 41.24 +. 4) +.8 2.2} +12.6 
Sra 54,854) 2,582,709 47.08 +.1 +.5 +.8) +10.1 ae 4, 129 233,003) 56. 43 —. 1) +.1 +5 +21.0 
| SS 55,356) 1,001,522) 18.09 +1.2 +6.2) +37.7) +57. 
| ) 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26, All data subject to revision. 2 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 19.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, March 1949 ! 



























































Sain 
Payments to ie: 
eons Percentage change from 
Num- | 
State her of ee 1949 March 1948 
cases Total | Aver- 
amount age " 
——_ Amount —— Amount 
Total ?.....- 491, 000/ $24, 354, 000 $49. 50) +66) +10. 05|+22.3 +36. 6 
— —| ————— ee | 
EL RS 6, 316) 102, 670! 16.26; () —.1| +4.5 +4.7 
, 96) 3, 285) 34.22) —6.8 —5.4|—29.44 —20.2 
a 1, 820 64, 062) 35. 20) +3. 1 +3. 6|—15.3 2.6 
eee 2, 657| 32, 549 12.25) +1.1 +.4) +.7 +16 
Calif......-------- | 43,773) 2, 208, 623) 50. 46)-+12.0) +15.9/+30.0) +42.4 
pea SS T: | §, 873) 249, 429) 44.76] —3.5 —5.6/+10.6| +16.2 
SEE $4,901) $251,230) 50.34) +6.5 +9.8/+24.8) +38.5 
 ciipetinaees 1, 193 45, 478) 38.12} +6.9) +10.3/+20.4) +15.3 
’ 1, 333) 63,961) 47.98) +4.9 +5.4)+17.7| +27.1 
Fla $4,400) #68, 000 onda] odcocccen|essecaioccoesene 
3, 368 53, 201) 15.80) +1.8 —1.2)| +4.1 +2.4 
1, 568) 81,875) 52.22} —2.9 —3. 9|+52.7 7.9 
495| 15, 659) 31.63) —6.1 —6.6| —4.8 -.1 
35, 486| 2, 028, 566) 57.17] +7.4) +13.8/+26.1) +39.8 
14, 149) 416, 597; 29.44 +.8 10. 2)+18.9) +28.2 
4, 930 150, 660! 30. 56) —2.2 +.2)+13.0) +13.0 
5, 864) 281,070} 47.93) —2.3 —3.5| +8.7| +17.9 
3, 268 70, 402) 21. 54/+33.5| +74.4/+31.7| +60.7 
19,711 775,726) 39.35) +5.8 +5. 7}+108.1) +255.8 
3, 899 167, 215) 42.89) +3.4 +8.3/+15.9) +17.1 
4, 851 214, 548) 44. 23) +1.4 +2.1)+13.1) 427.1 
21,170) 1,145,743) 54.12) +5.8) +16.8/+19.1) +37.2 
37,639, 1,950,004! 52.05\4+10.5| +16.5/+27.7| +23.5 
157 72,773} 51.63) +3.7 +6. 3\+25.5) +45.5 
565 6, 663) 11.79/-+18.7} +25.7) 41.4) +15.1 
15, 380 474, 527) 30.85! +2.8 +3. 6)+24.7) +39.1 
1, 679 52, 513| 31.28] —2.7) —1.81 +02) +262 
1, 977 65, 386) 33.07, +.3 +1.4) +3.3 +10. 4 
408 8, 823) 21.62) —5.3 —5,6/+19.3) +16.0 
1, 964 81, 860) 41.68)+10.0) +12.8/4+42.3| +47.4 
11, 266 649, 434) 57.65) +6.8| +12.2/+37.7) +43.8 
1, 883 43, 423) 23.06) +.1) —1.7| —2.7 +4.9 
972,478) 5,380,864) 74.24) +8.9) +11.0) +9.3) +20.9 
N.C. 4, 058 0, 409) 14.64) +1.9) +.7\+11.4,5 +158 
i eres | 1,003 45,465) 41.60) —1. 5) +3.0) +3.8) +35.1 
I | 30,400) 1, 544, 556) 50.64) +5. 8) +8.9/+21.5) +32.4 
ERS ESS: 1° 7, 200 1° 80, 600 | t= a) Tea: Pe 
SERRE 10, 732 523, 436| 48.77) +2. 5| —3. 21+-37.4 +43.2 
ORE 36,475| 2,032,477) 55.72) +8.4) +23.2\4+11.0) +443 
) 2S 4,443; 258, 890| 58.27/+15.6| +30.2/+55.0| +822 
IES 4,718 74, 435) 15.78) +3. 5 +3. 8|+12.3 +10.6 
3 Ree See 812 24, 681, 30.40) +5. 2 +9.2) —6.3 +.8 
I iat etc beh 2, 029 26, 699) 13.16) —7.8 3.9 +3.2) +221 
| Na cia a SE 1! 6, 500 1! 80, 000 4 i a Oe ey 2 
i EF 2, 450 144, 732) 50.07} —2.6) @) |+10.1) +30.4 
Vt. 191,200/ 12 51, 000 ; Rag | wr. RL 
J 4, 354 100,019) 22.97) +2.9 +3.5) +4.5) +13.0 
y 19,185 1,386,733) 72.28) +4.0 —3.2)+52.7) +99.5 
3, 833 50,990) 15.65) +1.8 +4.0) +4. 4) +11.5 
7, 690 378, 576, 49.23) +9.7; +15. 8) +37. 8) +55. 8 
571 28,515 49.94 —9. 7) —11. | +18. § +20.8 








! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 

3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘ State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

$ About 11 percent of this total is estimated. 

§ Partly estimated. 

? Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. ‘ 

§ Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

© Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 2,426 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and an estimated 5,400 cases under program admin- 
istered by State Board of Public Welfare. Average per case and percentage 
changes not computed. 

Estimated. 

12 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of cities and towns. 
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Table 20.—Aid to the blind: Reci, ts and payments to 


















































recipients, by State, March 1949 * 
Payments to 
recipients Percentage change from— 
= 
February March 
State on 1949 in— 1948 in— 
— Total | Aver- 
amount age N N 
her | Amount — Amount 
$3, 877, 783) $44. 52) +0. 5 +10) +62) +17.9 
3, 180, 689| 45.92) +.7| +13) +7.0) +2L0 
30, 697) 24.66} +3. 1 +1.2/+15.1) +281 
46, 246) 64.86] —.8 —.8i+11.1) +27.4 
42,743) 24.61] +.9 +.8 +27.5 
700, 883) 82.52) +1.6 "ad +20.6| +37.0 
21,171) 55.42} —1.0) (3 —1.3 +7.2 
A 48. 23) +1.9 +.4)+11 +27.0 
5, 179| 36.22} +1.4 +1.5/+14.4) +383 
10, 274) 46.07) +.9 +1.9) +18) +5. 1 
126, 435} 41.73) +. 3) +.6| +8.6) +15. 
61, 569] 24.96) +.9 +2.3) +7.7| +219 
3, 241] 36.83) (4) (*) (*) (*) 
10, 603) 51.98) —1.4 +.7] +.5] +181 
201, 345) 44.15) —.3| (® —2.3 +12 
67, 475| 36.73) +.1 +.6| —3.7 +3.3 
6 62, 696) 52.20) +.1 +.8| +.3) +139 
36, 284) 45.64) —.4 —.5| —9.8 —2.4 
43, 740) 22.11) +1.1 +1.2] +5.4/ +25.9 
66, 989) 42.08) +.1 +.1) —L +52.9 
25, 129) 38.25) +.5 +9.8) —1.6| +120 
19, 019} 40.29} —.2 +.8) +13) +15.3 
78, 875} 59. 44) +1.6 +3.0| +56) +180 
73, 664) 45.70) +1. 1 +1.8) +86) +206 
59, 374] 55.54) +.8 +2.8) +3.3} +140 
62, 660) 25.75) +.5 +1.4/+14.8| +22.7 
? 96,775)" $5.00| —3.5 —3.5| +.1|) +168 
21, 445) 46.02) +1.3 +1.0] +64) +191 
25, 883} 48.651 +.4 —1.1) +3.7] +115 
1,021) (4 (4) (9 ( (4) 
14, 361} 46. 33) —1.0 +.5 +26 +13.8 
31, 579| 48.81) +.9 +2.8) +.8) +101 
16, 385) 37.93) +.9 +. 3) +5.4 +1.3 
223, 740) 60.05) +1.3 +1.6) +6.2) +15.5 
104, 079} 29.58} +.5) +1.2/+13.0) +15.2 
5, 475] 46.79} —1.7 —.3) —4.1 +8. 5 
150, 141] 44.73) +.5 +15) +5.3) +201 
139, 714| 52.96] +.4 +.5| +17) —25.9 
21, 316) 54.66) +.3 +. 1) +2. +115 
599, 248| 39.79} +.2 +.1| +3. 8 +3.7 
7,424) 48.84] +2.0/ +1.3) +7.0) +15.3 
38, 411] 28.26) +.6 +12) +47) +3815 
7, 130) 34.44) 0 +.5| —5.0| +11.0 
77, 634) 36.18) +1. 4 +1. 5|+14.1} +35.8 
226, 602) 38.47) +.7 +.7| +6.6) +187 
11, 216| 54.98) +4.1 +3.2)+41.7) +405 
7, 383) 39.48) —1.1 —.9| +2.7 +6.8 
56, 003) 26.81) +.6) +2.0/+12.9) +25.9 
55, 823] 78.96] +16] +39] +68) +23.0 
A 884 21, 705) 24.55) +.8) +1.7) +.1 +4.9 
Wks + nixnuodaekl 1, 313 58, 632) 44.65) +.4 +.8) +23) +161 
WD lcdinankia 96 5, 408) 56.33] —6.8 —2.6/-16.5) +16 

















| For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. Figures 
in italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. 
Data exclude program administered without Federal participation in Con- 
necticut, which administers such program concurrently with program under 
the Social Security Act. Alaska does not administer aid to the blind. All 
data subject to revision. 

2 Under plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 

3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recepients 
quarterly. ‘ 

’ Represents statutory monthly pension of $35 per recipient; excludes payment 
for other than a month.. 





Table 21.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, March 1949 ' 
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Number of Number of— 
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ee | — _ 


$37, 488,223 | $73. 61 +2.6 +31} +416.4 +16. 5 
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1 For definition of terms see the Pulletin, Jan 1948, pp. 24-26. Figures in 2 Under plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 
italics represent program administered without Federal ag my ion. Data 3 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
exclude segeme administered without Federal participation in Florida, Ken- quarterly. 
tucky, and Nebraska, whiclt administer such concurrently with pro- 4 Average payment not calculated on base of Jess than 50 families; percentage 
grams under ision change on base of less than 100 families. 





the Social Security Act. All data subject to rev ‘ 
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